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treat  of  the  afts,"  whofe  chief  objcft  is  to  plcafc,  as  a 
^  philofopher  and  a  man  of  tafte,  to  inveftigate  their 
nature,  to  difplay  their  particular  beauties,  to  fix  their  boun* 
daries,  and  thus  eftablilh  a  rule  by  which  the  critic  is  to 
judge,  mlift  furely  be  deemed  an  arduous  undcrtaking.~ 
Many  parts  of  the  fubjedt  are  of  a  nature  fo  lhadowy,  and 
unfubftantial,  that  they  arc  not  palpable,  but  to  what  may 
be  termed  the  moft  exquifitc  ideal  feeling.  And,  fuppofing 
an  author  endowed  with  this  uncommon  gift  of  nature,  yet 
much  previous  knowledge  and  refleftionare  neceflary  to  give 
certainty  to  its  decifions.  To  judge  of  painting,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  that  we  poflefs  the  feeds  of  tafte  is  not  fufficient,  the 
eye  muft  have  been  long  accuftomed  to  the  various  excellen¬ 
cies  and  defedts  of  a  multitude  of  artifts,  before  we  can  de¬ 
termine  as  we  ought.  Without  this,  when  wc  fpeak  upon 
the  fubjedt,  though  we  may  have  read  all  that  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  from  Pliny.to  the  prefent  day,  wc  fhall  only  repeat  the 
t^eas  .of  others  ;  or,  if  in  fuch  unfavourable  circumftances,. 

venture  to  give  a  judgment  of  our  own,  the  rcfult  will 
t>ftcn  be  cxttavagancc  and  abfurdity.  .Wc  mean  not  by  this 
to  infiniiate,  that  the  prefent  author  has  not  prepared  him- 
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fclf  with  the  moft  anxious  induftry  for  the  talk  he  has  un¬ 
dertaken.  The  arrangement  of  his  work  prevents  us  from 
deciding  fully  upon  this  at  prefent.  The  volume  that  now 
appears,  is  entirely  devoted  to  niujic^  which,  from  its  na¬ 
ture,  may  be  as  completely  attained  at  Dalmeny  as  at  Rome, 
for  at  both  places  the  works  of  the  great  mai^lcrs  may  be 
equally  perufdd.  Upon  this  fubjeft  he  appears  to  have  been 
fnfficicntly  induftrious. 

AiV  ituxodu^ory  difeourfe  **  On  the  principle  of  the  fine 
Arts,  and  a  plan  fnr  treating  of  them,”  precedes  the  difeuf- 
lion  of  bis  priiKripal  fubjeft.  In  examining  the  principle 
of  the  fine  arts,  he  follows  the  idea  of  Sir  William  Jones, 
in  oppolition  to  Ariftotle,  and  the  comrnon  opinion  ;  de¬ 
nying  that  they  2L\t  imitative  \  but  in  treating  this  fubjeft 
he  feems  to  be-epmbeting  a  phamom  which  he  Ivimfelf  has 
raifed.  For  thofe  who  maintain  that  the  arts  of  poetry  and 
painting,,  for  example,  are  imitative,  do  by  no  means  aflert 
that  their  perfeftion  confiftsin  a  fervilc  imitation  of  nature. 
— The  poet  and  the  painter,  on  the  contrary,  may  cull  from 
that  great  ftorc-houfe,  may  fuperadd  ideal  beauties  or  di 
fefts,  may  diminilh,  exaggerate,  diflort;  and  thus  call  into 
exiftcncc  fomething  that  never  had 'a  local  habitation  nor  a 
name;  but  the  pbilofopher  will  difeover  the  embryo  of  this 
child  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  prolific  womb  of  nature.  It  is 
alkcd  with  exultation  by  our  author,  “  Upon  what  model 
**  did  Euripides  and  the  ol<f  poets  fbrni  the  Was 

^  Shakelpearc’s  Caliban  z  copy  We  have  as  little  faith 

in  the  adual  cxHlcnce  of  Caliban'  or  tlie  Cyclops  as  Mt 
Robertfon,'  and  yet,  according  to  our  fenfe  of  imitation, 
^  can  fay  that  they  arc  copies  from*  nature.  There  the 
poets  found  deformity,  malignity,  cruelty,  and  the  other 
niatcrials  wliich  make  up  the  form  and  cl>ara£ter  of  thefc 
poetical  beings,  and  molded  them  by  the  hand  of  fancy.  It 
may  likewife  Be  obfei  vcd,  with  regard  to  the  two‘  inftance5 
produced  by  our  author,  that,  before  the  poetical  birth  of 
Caliban  or  the  Cyclops,  their  prototypes  exifled  in  the  po 
pular  opinion..  I'he  intcrcourfe  of  witches  and  evil  fpirits^ 
was  believed  to  produce,  though  not  the  very  monltcr  ot 
the  tempeft,  yet  beings  of  a  fimilar  kind  long  before  the 
birth  of  our  immortal  bard.  Shakefpearc^s  Caliban  is  not 
therefore,  in  a  ftrift  fenfe,  the  child  of  fancy,  but  a  copy, 
not  indeed  of  what  really  did,  but  of  what  was  believed  to 
cxifi,  which,  for  the  purpofc  of  our  argument,  is  exaftly  the 
fame  thing.  To  the  fame  caufe  muft  we  attribute  the  origin 
of  ‘‘  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides  and  the  old  poets;”  tor  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  popular  belief  in  the  cxiftcnce  of  luch^ 

being,  xaua  be  firft  cftabiifhcd,  before  the  being  can  be 
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duced  in  poetry  as  a  fource  of  public  entertainment.  We 
cannot  therefore  agree  with  Mr.  Robertfon  in  excluding  na¬ 
ture  and  imitation  from  thefe  two  charadlers.  **  We  have 
here/'  fays  he,  ‘‘  fancy  furely,  and  not  nature,  and  when 
'  “  we  .have  fancy,  we  have  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 
Is  it  imitation  ftill,  we  may  afle  ;  and  pf  what?  Of  nature 
“  it  cannot  be  ;  for,  upon  the  lifting  up  of  fancy’s  rod,  Ihe 
vaniflied.”.^  The  banilhment  of  nature  from  the  regions 
of  imagination,  is  certainly  a  lingular  fancy.  WTrethis 
die  place,  they  might  be  proved  to  be  rnuch  better  friends 
than  our  author  is  willing  to  allow. 

In  order  to  prove,  we  fupppfc,  that  poetry  and  painting 
are  not  imitative  arts,  he  produces  the  following  extraordi¬ 
nary  argument : — 

“  But  nature  is.  In  many  cafes,  altogether  e;:cluded.  Not  only 
IS  a  veil  thrown  over  what  is  fordid  or  horrid,  but  the  Fine  Art  ba- 
niihes  wholly  what  Is  unclean  and  ftiocking  in  nature.  A  fore,  a 
naftlnefs,  an  indecency,  a  death,  an  execution,  a  murder,  are  de¬ 
barred,  feme  by  one  art,  feme  by  another.  The  painter  can  put 
the  latter  half  of  thefe  only  upon  his  canvas,’* 

Becaufe  a  painter  of  delicacy  and  found  morals,  will  not 
contaminate  his  canvas  with  objefts  filthy  or  obfeene,  does 
it  follow  that  the  art  is  lefs  imitative?  Does  it  not  rather 
follow,  that  he  checks  his  pencil,  from  a  confeioufnefs  of 
his  power  of  imitation  ?  But  our  author  perhaps  meant 
only  to  fay,  that  propriety,  decency,  and  good  fenfe,  forbid 
the  repreientation  of  certain  objefts  :  in  this  we  certainly 
agree  with  hitfi,,.  but  muft  add,  that,  if  fuch  be  his  meaning, 
he  has  faid' nothing  to  the  purpofe. 

Wepurfue  this  argument  no  further:  and  indeed,  our 
’author’s  deferipfion  of  the  fine  Artiil  in  the  aft  of  creation^ 
would  intimidate  us,  did  we  think  the  purfuit  neceffary. 

Seems  it  to  be  his  meaning,  to  relign  and  furrender  himlelf  to 
anything  whatever  ?  Stoops  he  to  copy  ?  Imitate,  Is  to  him  the 
n^axira  of  earth  ;  invent,  the  mandate  ot  heaven.  When,  with  im¬ 
mortal  fire,  he  begins  the  painting  or  the  poem,  what  is  jv.lTing  in 
Vis  mind  ?  Thinks  he  of  imitation,  in  the  enraptured  mcments  ? 
Pronounce  to  him  the  w^ord,  imitate~-Ax.  would  trecze  his  blood ; 
or,  in  high  difdain,  he  would  dafh  his  pencil  in  the  air.”f 
■  To  talk  of  imitation  to  a  perfon  in  fuch  altitudes y  might 
not  be  altogether  fafe ;  and  it  might  perhaps  be  equally  dan¬ 
gerous,  in  moments  like  the  prefent,  to  controvert  the  pofi- 
tions  of  Mr.  Robcrtlon,  for  he  feems  “  to  be  himfclt  the 
great  fiiblime  he  draws.” 

But 


» 

+  'Is  Mr  Robertfon  himfelfhcre  entirely  guiltlcfs  of  iniiratlon  ?  In  this, 
in  fomc  other  pafTa^es,  we  can  difeovtr,  that  he  has  tcad  Shaficfbury 
foin£  aitcaiioa.  C  c  a 
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Butt  though  wc  maintain  that  poetry,  painting,  and 
fculpturc  are  imitative  arts  in  the  fenfe  above  eftablilhed, 
tve  arc  not  difpofed  to  fpeak  in  the  fame  way  of  mufic  and 
architefture.  The  firft  is  but  feebly  and  generally  imita. 
tivc,  if  at  all  fo  ;  artd  in  architecture',  notwithftanding  the 
fanciful  rcfemblanccs  which  ingenious  men  have  pretended 
to  difeern,  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  difeover  any  degree  of  imi¬ 
tation,  excc|)t  in  the  fmaller  and  ornamental  parts,  which 
come  under  the  article  of  fcalptiirc,  and  are  confefledly  co-» 
pies  from  nature.  Of  gardening  and  dance,  corifidered  as 
fine  arts,  we  muft  give  the  fame  opinion  as  of  poetry,  &c. 
r — In  the  old  ftilc  of  gardening,  the  mimic  powers  were  in¬ 
deed  mifemployed;  merl  and  animals  were  pour t rayed  in 
box,  and  all  the  orders  of  architecture  rAight  be  feen  in  yew; 
‘  buf'ftill  imitation  \Tas  the  principle  of  the  art.  Of  modern 
gardening,  we  can  only  fay,  that,  to  approach  perfection, 
a  ftriCt  adherence  to  the  great  lines  of  beautiful  nature,  is 
deemed  indlfpcrifible^  With  regard  to  dance,  whether  of 
the  chcarful  of  ferious  kind,  we  muft  confider  imitation 
its  principle,  till  we  ftiall  be  convinced  of  the  contrary,  by 
what  our  author  may  fay,  when  he  treats  the  fubjeCt  ar 
large  in  fome  future  volume. 

Before  we  quit  this  fubjeCt,  wc  cannot  help  taking  notice 
of  a  reafon  alligncd  by  our  aUtlK)r,  why  fome  of  the  line 
arts' adhere  more  clofely  to  nature  than  others;  becaufc, 
after  a  variety  of  trials.  We  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  tlie 
pallagc  in  which  it  appears,  as  inexplicable:  perhaps  fonn^ 
of  our  readers  may  be  more  happy.  After  having  fpoken 
.  of  mufic,  architecture,  and  gardening,  he  fays^ 

The  other  arts  tic  themfelvcs  more  clofely  to  nature ;  becaufe 
nature  herfelf,  in  their  cafe,  is  more  beautiful.  Such  is  fculpturc, 
retaining  nature  almoft  entire.-  Ohratory  ftands  with  half  her  wtij^ht 
always  upon  real  life.  The  poet  and  paiiiter  have  lefs  dependence 
tipon  it.  The  Iliad  and  the  Orlando  Furiofoy  the  Def cent  from  tk 
Crofiy  and  the  Tran$fi^uration‘y  are  examples.” 

Do  not  the  fculptor  a:nd  the  painter  imitate  the  fame  na 
turc  ?  How  then  can  Ihe  be  more  beautiful  to  the  one  than 
the  other?  Perhaps  he  means  that  a  clofe  adherence  to  na 
"tufc  has,  in  jfbme  of  the  fine  arts,  a  better  effeft  than  in 
others  ;  and  this  is  true.  But,  Ihould  this  be  his  meaning 
the  contrafted  examples  of  fculpturc  and  painting,  arc 
unhappily  introduced;  the  latter  adheres  as  clofely  to  na 
turc  as  the  former,  and  their  deviatipns  arc  the  fame  ;  botli 
arc  capable  of  ideal  beauty y  it  is  equally  in  poflbflion  of  both  ; 
the  Belvedere  Apollo,  and  the  group  of  Lycaoon  and  his 
fons,  may  be  compared,  m  this  refpcA,  with  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  Dcfccnt  from  the  Crofs,  and  the  Transfiguration. 

.^hkJirfifc  of  his  words,  the  comparifon  between  ora 
'  5  tor) 
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tory  and  the  higher  fpecies  of  poetry  is  more  appofitc. '  The 
orator  who  Ihould  mount  the  epic  Pegafus,  would  appear 
ridiculous  ;  and  had  Homer  and  Ariofto  written  like  Rhe¬ 
tors,  -they  would  have  funk  into  merited  oblivion. 

After  having  employed  thirteen  pages  in  denying  irmta^ 
tlon  to  be  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  fine  arts,  the  fit 
of  enthufiafm  abandons  Mr.  Robertfon,  he  fteps  from  his 
tripod,  and  condefeends  to  fpeak  fomething  like  the  common 
language  of  the  world. 

“  k  is  far  from  being  aflerted,  after  all,  that  nature  has  no  part 
in  the  .&ie  arts*  The  fuperftr nature,  indeed,  which  the fc arts  raile, 
is  their  ;  but  nature  is  the  bell  bafis  upon  which  they  have  ever 
yet  built  it.”  x 

How  this  fentiment  is  to  be  reconciled  to. feme  previous 
alTertions,  that  ‘‘  there  is  fomething  in  the  fine  arts  quite 
independent  oj fiature^^  and  that  nature  in  many  cafes  is 
altogether  excludedy'"  we  are  at  a  lofs  clearly  to  determine. 
Atprcfcntall  is  yague^  no  firm,  decifive  line  is  drawn;  wc 
feel  the  fame  difappointnient  as  when  looking  at  the  iketch 
of  an  indifferent  painter,  where  the  numerous  difeordant 
attempts  at  delineation,  fhew  the  unikilful  hand,  and  leave' 
the  real  contour  of  the  figure  undetermined.  Ifweunder- 
iland  our  author,  he  feems  to  be  combating  tlic  opinion  of 
firviU  imitafi^rty  an  opinion  which  no  one  acquainted  with 
the  fine  arts  does  maintain.  When  he  comes  as  he  has  pro- 
mifed  to  treat  this  queftion  more  at  large^  we  may  have 
fomething  more  fatis^ftory. 

The  preliminary , queftion  being  difeufled  in  the  way  we 
have  mentioned,  Mr.  Robertfon  proceeds  to  lay  down 
“  the  plan  that  is  propofed  to  be  followed  in  thjs  general 
‘  inquiry. 

‘‘  Nature,”  fays  he,  ‘‘  fo  obvioufly  diftingulflics  the  body  from 
the  mind,  as  to  lead  us  to  divide  the  fine  arts  into  thofe  which  make 
impreffion  chiefly  upon  the  body,  and  into  thofe  which  make  an 
impreffion  chiefly  upon  the  mind.  I  fay  chiefly,  becaufe  every 
imprellion  of  that  kind  is  made  upon  both  body  and  mind  together  ; 
at  the  fame  tiuie,  it  is  in  the  one  cafe  more  upon  the  body,  and  in  the 
ether  more  upon  the  mind.  One  pan^  therefore,  may  treat  of  the  arts 
which'  refer  to  the  ear  ;  another  of  thofe  which  refer  to  the  eye  ; 
*nd  thefe  two  include  the  principal  arts  that  refer  to  the  body*  '  A 
third  may  comprehend  the  fine  arts  that  refer  chiefly  to  the  mind. 

“  Tliat  part  which  refers  to  the  car,  will  be  employed  upon  mufic 
3^  upon  fpecch.  At  firft  fight,  fpecch  may  not  appear  a  fine  art ; 
hut  In  this  in(|uiry,  I  view  it  ilriftly  in  that  light,  and  in  that  light 
only.  It  is  of  the  fame  general  nature  as  mufic,  and  cannot  be  treated 
but  in  the  fame  m^wner :  the  do<ftriues  of  tune  and  of  tim^  in 
correfponding  cyaftly  with  thofe*  of  accent  and  of  rythmut  iii 
fpeech,'  -  C  c  3 
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**  The  theory  of  fpcech,  as  a  fine  art,  treats  of  words  as  founds  j 
forms  and  arranges  tnem  in  various  ways,  to  make  various  impief* 
fioas  upon  the  hearers  ;  and  gives  the  principles  of  pro fe  and  verfe. 
It  is  the  moft  general  in  its  nature ;  and  hence  will  he  found  to 
be  the  moft  extenfive  in  its  influence,  of  all  the  fine  arts, 

“  The  part  which  refers  to  the  eye,  has  to  treat  of  light  and  co¬ 
lours^  cAfigun  and  of  proportion.  There  may*  here  be  many  theo¬ 
ries  ;  but  chiefly  thofe  of  ArcHittduVe,  Painting,  Sculpture,  Gar¬ 
dening,  Dance,’  ' 

“  An  append jx  to  tfiefe  two  parts,  may  incjifire  into  the  arts  that 
regard  the  other  fenfes  aod  there,  very  minute,  but  often  deep, 
fubjcdls,  come  into  confideratlon.  The’  more  they  are  exainincd, 
however,  the  Icfs  trivial  they  vyill  polfibly  appear.  There  may 
happen  to  be  difeovered  a  greater  number  of  fenles,  and  of  external 
objedis  aiftinig  upon  them,'  than  we  are  aware  of :  and  the  Tehfitions 
excited,' having  more.influcnce  than  we  conceived  over  the  frame 
of  man ;  conftkuting  animation,  inclination,  and  even  elegant 
plcaiure  and  delire.  •  ' 

**  In  the  part  which  refers,  to  the  mind,,  lie  the  noble  doftrines  of 
Eloquence,  and  of  Poetry,  The  cft'edf  which  ideas,  images,  and 
fentiments  have  upon  the  foul,  •  forrns  here  the  lubjedf  ;  other  things 
cflentially  ditfefent,  belonging  to  the  theory  of  fpeech.  All  here  is 
fpiritull,  and  in  the  higheft  region  of  themne  arts.*! 

Wc  have  no  objeftipn  to  this  plan  of  arrangement ;  it  is 
obvious’  and  '  natural ;  but  the  weight;  and  variety  of  the 
matter,  make  us  tremble  for  the  uhdertakef.  We  are  ready 
to  exclaim,  with  the  author,  “  But  who  is  able  to  put  it  in 
‘‘  execution?  The  bow'refufes.to  be  bent,  but  by  the  arms 
of’the  ftforig  ;  it  belongs  only  to  Atlas  to  carry  the  globe.’* 
-r-The  talk  howeycr,  U  undertaken  ;  this  northernHercuIes 
{lands  in* the  place  of  Atlas,  and'  is  determined  to  try  quid 
vakant.  kumet  t,'  What  we  (liould*  conceive  only  poUible  to 
be  executed  by  the.  united’  tafte,  genius,  and  learning  of 
manv  great  men,  is  now  "‘attempted  by  Mr.  Robertfon.— 
There  is  fometliing  in  courage  which  is  truly  noble,  and 

even  ralbnefs  does  not*  want’its  admirers. . 

As  to  x\\t  matiJicr  in  which  this  plan  is  to  be  executed,  our 
author  does  not  propofeto  follow  the  dry,  technical^  abftrufc 
method  of  fome,  nor  the  lelsTcieiltific  method  of  others, 
who,  inftead  of  a  treatife  dri'  the  fine  arts;  give  only  criti- 
cifms  on  particular  poems,'  piSures;  buildings;  &c. '  He,  on 
the  contrary,*  means  to  iriveftigate  a  theory,  diftinguifh  a 
“  tafte,  give  a  hiftory,  arid'  mark"  an  intlueiicc  upon  man- 
‘‘  kind.”  .  ,  I  :  l  .  .  . 

Having  given  our  readers  a  diftinft  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  performance,  as  held'  forth’  in’ the  introduftory  dif- 
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cQurfc,  we  proceed  to  the  more  particular  bufinefs  of  this 
volume,  the  hiftory  and  theory  of  mufic,  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern.  The  author  firft  inveftigates  the  theory  of  modern 
^  mulic.”  Here,  after  havingtreated,  in  the  common  way, 
'of  found  In  general,  he  comes  to  mufical  found  ;  exarnines 
the  nature  of  time  and  tune^  arid  under  this  latter  head  ex¬ 
plains  the  laws  of  temperament.  He  next  proceeds  compo* 
Jitionj  or  modulation,  '  In  this  part  of  the  work,  the  reader 
will  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  mbjeft,  but  we  can  difeover 
nothing  new  that  has  been  advanced.  Even  after  all  that  Mr. 
Robcitfon  has  written,  what  he  faid  of  others  may  be 
applied  tohimfelf,  “  We  have  had  Honkers  in  mufic,  but  no 
Ariftotle.”  Whenfpeaking  of  compofition,  the  compa- 
.rativc  excellence  of  melody  and  harmony  naturally  comes  to 
be  difculTed.  Qur  author  has  advanced  tvvp  very  good 
rcafons  for  giving  a  preference  to  the  forrnef ;  firft,  that 
“  it  is  almoit  irhpoflible  to  produce  perfeft  harmony,^^  which 
prevents  its  having  that  effeift  even  upon  learned  ears,  that 
It  would  have  in  a  ftate  of  perfcdlion  ;  and  fccondiy,  that 
even  perfect  harmony,  fuppofing  it  to  exift,  muft  ever  be 
the  amyfcnKnt  of  the  learned  and  the  few  :  melodv  that 
voice  which  nations  hear  and  obey  Before  we  difmifs  this 
part  of  the'work,  we  cannot  hHp  obferving,  thatthe  author 
frequently  falls  into  a  turgid  and  gigantic  manner  which 
fuits  not  with  the  fuhieft.  From  man v  that  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  we  ftiall  feleft  one  paflTage,  in  which  Mr.  Robertfon 
feems  to  rival  tlie  Pafifian  barber  of  Sterne.  The  reaforiing 
pf  the  whole  paflTage  from  which  the  following  extraft  is 
tak^n  is  far  from  fatisfaftory  ;  but  without  entering  into  any 
difeuifion  on  that  head,  we  give  it  to  the  public  merely  as  an 
fnftance  of  what  has  been  jull  allcdged/ 

*  But  is  not  t^e  mind,  it  may  be  a&ed,  capable  at  leaft  of  learn¬ 
ing  intricate  proportions  ?  Is  flic  not  aftually  trained  to  know  a 
crotchet,  a  qiiaver^  a  dernlfemiquaver  ?  Inanft  ci,  I'^t  us  inquire 
by  what  means  it  is  that  flie  is  trained.  Suppofe  dv*:iiifemiquavcr 
llruck.  How  is  it  that  (he  knows  it  to  he  ov.  .  y  'rty-feconJ part 
of  another  note,  called  a  feiiiibrcve  ?  Were  a  fe  r^iureve  or  unit  to 
be  placed  fully  before  her,*  divided  or  graduated  into  thirty-two 
equal  parts,  (lie  might  eafily  know  a  demlfemiquaver  ;  but  if  thele 
conditions  do  not  take  place,  how  is  (lie  able  to  know  it  ?  Can  (he 
compare  the  two  notes  together,  and  have  dire<f^ly  a  view  of  the 
proportion  that  the  time  of  the  one  has  to  the  time  of  the  other  ? 
She  mav  as  foon  have  a  view  of  eternity.’ 

The  barber  being  queftioned,  whether  the  buckle  of  his 
I  jpig  would  replies  in  the  heroic  ftile,  You  may 
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immcrge  it  in  the  ocean,  and  it  will  (land  !”  Can  the 
mind,  fays  the  inquirer  into  the  fine  arts,  have  direftly  a 
vievr  of  the  proportion  that  the  time  of  a  femibreve  has  to 
that  of  a  demifemiqnaver  ?  No,  f  She  may  a§  well  have  a 
view  of  eternity  !•  . 

Mr,  Robertlpn  next  proceeds  to  the  *  Theory  of  anci¬ 
ent  mulic  a  fubjeft  of  much  difquilition  and  controverfy 
amongft  the  learned  and  philofophical  muficians,  ajid  which, 
after  all  their  labours,  ftill  remains  in  a  ftate  of  darknefs  and 
uncertainty.  To  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  this  part  of  the 
volume,  would  be  difagreeable  to  the  generality  of  our 
readers,  we  Iha'l  therefore  only  flightly  trace  the  route  of 
our  author,  referring  the  few  amateurs  to  the  work  itfelf  for 
more  particular  Information.  The  aricients,  we  are  told, 
exprefled  the  faience  of  tun^  by  the  term  harmonica^  that 
word  referring  entirely  to  tthe  fcale  of  mufic,  and  to  meloAy^ 
and  not  to  tjie  modern  fpnfe  of  the  word  harmony.  What 
had  a  reference  to  the  fcale  was  in  general  denominated 
mujtca  harmonica ;  what  referred  to  melody  obtained  the 
appellation  of  melqpoeia.  Time  in  ancient  mufic  was  called 
rythmuSf  and  included  metrum  :  and  hence  fprung  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  mujlca  rythmica  and  mujica  metrica.  7'he  fevcral 
fcales  of  tune  were  known  among  the  angients  by  the  name 
of  genera^  of  which  there  were  properly  thVee,  the  diatonum^ 
the  chroma^  and  xhtharmonia  or  enharmqniuryj,.  The  various 
arrangement  of  the  notes  in  the  three  genera,'  produced 
twelve  modes  or  fpecies  ;  feyen  perfeft,  vjz.  the  Dorian, 
Phrygian,  Lydian,  Mixolydiaq,  Hypolydian,  Hypophry-^ 
gian,  and  Hypodorian  ;  and  five  artificial, '  or  femitone 
ttiodes,  viz.  the  Ionian,  ^oliap,  flypcriqnian,'  Hypo- 
aeolian,  and  Hypoionjan.  •  »  * 

In  the  explanation  of  this  abftrufe  fubjeft  the  author  has 
differed,  as  was  to  be  expcfted,‘in  many  things  from  thole 
who  hayc  gone  oyer  the  fame  ground  before  him  there  is 
however  a  llriking  coincidence,  which  he  has  acknowledged, 
between  his  opinions  and  thofe.qf  $ir  ^Francis  Hawkins 
Eyles  Styles,  as  appears  by  a  paper  publifhed'  many  years 
ago  in  the  tranfa^ions  of  the  Roy^l  Society.f 
'  The  melopoeia^  or  compbfition  of  the  ancients,  is  involved 
in  the  fame  obfciirity  with  t;hcir  mufica  harmonica.  A  few 
feraps  of  poetry  with  the  mufical  charafters  annexed,  have 
cfcapcd  from  the  wreck  of  ages  ;  but  fo  inconfidcrable,  that 
from  them  no  certain,  opinion  ican  be  eftaWifhed.  Our 
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author  Ijowevcr  repeats  what  has  beeen  already  faid  upon  this 
fubjeft.  In  this  part  of  the.  volume,  Mr,  Kobertfon  difeufles 
the  much  agitated  qureftion,  whether  the  ancients  were  ac- 

Jiuainted  with  harmony,  or  muljc  in  part?  ?  "Having  given 
evcral  reafons  for  believing,  that  they  were’oi^ly  acquainted 
with  melody,  he  maintains,  thaf  no  one  who  knows  the 
bbjeft  of  anejent '  mufic  can  fupppfe  that  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  woyld  have  piadifed  harmony,  even  had  they 
been  in  poffcffion  of  the  theory.  ‘  The  objeft  was  ^raiJiyay, 
to  teach,  to  train  the  mind  ;  to  give  it  knowledge;  to  in- 
{pire  temperate  and  falutary  feelings  to  roufe,  to  correft, 
and  to  reclaim.  The  ancients,’  therefore;  fays  he,  ‘  would 
hot  have  chufed  to  be  acquainted  with  mufic  in  parts.*  Mr, 
Kecble,  on  the  contrary,  from  a  laborious  inveftjgation  of 
the  Grecian  harmonic^,  lately  publilheid, .draws  an  oppolite 
conclulion  :  “  It  is  alrnoft  impolhble,”  fays  lie,  “  to  enu- 
merate  all  the  advantages  with  refpeft  to  mufical  informa-r 
tion  and  3,  prgfoun^  knowledge  of  harmony^  contained  in  the 
“  Grecian  harmonica.”  p.  204.  ‘f  Who  can  decide,  vyhen 
doftors  difagrpe  f’*  '  ‘ 

Our  readers  tnufl  tbemfelycs  ^xarnine  what  is  faid  of  tme 
in  ancient  mufic,  or  the  mujdca  rythmica  and  mujica  metrlca  \ 
the  fubjeft  does  noj  admit  of  finy  abftraft  that  could  come 
within  the  bounds  whicdi  we  mpft  not  exceed.  We  cannot, 
however,  help  faying,  that  the  efFefts  of  rythnyus  feem  to  be 
exaggerated,  and  niqH  agree  wlfh  the  ingeniojis'Dr.  Burney^ 
that  Ariftides  Quintilianus.  is,,  at  Ifiaft  on  this  fubjeft,  ad 
enthufiaft  :  anddqr  aqthor’;^  pprfpnification  of  rythmus  may 
perhaps  lead  pthers  to  acctife  him  of  fomething  fimilar. 

Rythmus,’  we  arc  told,  ‘was  not  in  their  eyes  a  dry  abftraft 
piece  of  arithmetic;  but  a  human  bejng,  walking  in  the 
theatre.  They  faw  his  body  and  his  limbs  ;  marked  liis 
various  gait ;  now  (talking  in  pomp  ;  now  trjppiiig  in  play ; 
now  moving  heavily  along,  in  grijcf,  and  pain,  and  melan¬ 
choly.  He  hummed,’  in  the  mean  while,  a  fong  i  the  fe- 
condary  part.’  Such  an  accufation  may  not  be  difagreeable  to 
Mr.  Robertfon  as  he  has  faid,  ‘  that  without  cqthufiafm  there 
can  be  no  fine  art.*  This  maxim,  well  underftood,'  we  arp 
willing  to  allow  ;  but  he  muft  remember,  there  are  certain 
boundaries,  beyond' which  enthufiafm  cannot  go  without 
entering  the  precinfts  of  madnefs,  or  of  folly.  ^ 

On  the  theory  of  ancient  mufic,  our  author  has  beftowed 
inuch  labour  and  ingenuity ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  the 
fubjeft,  from  the  want  of  a  Aable  foundation  whereon  to 
build,  and  from  the  wide  field  allowed  to  conjedture,  the 
^ftero  is  vulnerable  in  many  par^.  In  concluding  this 
1  '■ .  .  '  cliaptcr» 
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chapter,  Mr.  Robertfon  has  givet^  to  the  philofopher  he 
"has  introduced,  the  moft  unphi!ofophical  of  all  wiihcs. 
We  muft  premife,  that  not  to  underftand  a  fubjeft  is  called 
by  Mr.  Robertfon  being,  with  regard  to  that  fubjeiEt,  in  a 
ftate  of  larknefs.  He  then  fays,  ^  The  philofopher  often 
wading  in  this  darknefs,  willies  for  the  light  of  errir,  when 
be  cannot  arrive  at  Ac  light  of  truth/  What  philofopher, 
who  deferves  the  name,  ever  exprefleej  fuch  a  wifli }  Meta¬ 
phorical  darknefs  has  ever  been  conlidercd  as  fynonimous 
with  error :  it  was  referved  for  pbilofophcrs  in  the  eighteenth 
century  to  difeoyer  the  tllurniriations  o(  error:  the  hardnefs 
of  foftriefs,  or  the  whitenefs  of  blackncfs  could  not  be  a 
/more  aftonifhing  difeovery. ' 

Chapter  III.  is  entitled,  ‘  Speculations  in  Mufic.*  Here 
the  author  maintains,  that  f  the  oftayc  of  every  note  is  a 
modification  of  that  note,  and  in  no  cafe  the  fame  with  ity 
and  ridicules  muficians  for  limiting  the  degrees  to  the  number 
feven,  on  the  falfe  fuppofition  that  alloftaves  are  the  fame. 
He  alfo  laughs  at  the  fanciful  coincidence  that  has  been  dif- 
covered  between  the  mufical  number  feven,  and  the  feven 
prifmatic  colours ;  and  concludes  with  faying,  ‘  What,  after 
all,  if  it  be  found,  were  this  die  place,  that  there  are  more 
than  feveh  colours  in  a  fun-ray?*  '  He  then  enquires  into 
the  principle  of  mufical  fcntirnent,'and  concludes,  that  it  i$ 
founded  *  Pfitly  upon  numbers, ‘and  partly  upon  the  ear.* 
The  fyftcins  of  Rameau  and  Tartini  next  pafs  in  review, 
and  they  are  difeovered  to  be  *  the  illuftration  of  a  rule,  in- 
ilead  of  the  demonftration  of  a  principle.’  ‘  ’  He  himfclf 
attempts  to  go  a  little  farther,  but  is’  ‘  loft  iri  the  immenfity 
of  thefubjefti  and  leaves  it  the  more  willingly,  that  {as.,  or 
becaufe)  little  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  it ;  for  bodies 
arc  only  imperfcftly  elaftic,  and  the  car  is  only  an  imperfeft 
organ  of  hearing.*  The  chapter  conciades  with  an  account 
of  Mr.  Maxwell’s  EJfay  on  Tune ;  the  great  objeft  of  which 
is  to  fupcrccde  temperament^  by  attaining  to  perfeft  tune. 
This  eflfay  he  mentions  with  approbation,  though  he  has 
little  hope  that  the  principle  vvill  be  followed  by  die  mufical 

world.  •  .  .  •  •  ‘  '  '  * 
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Abt.  II.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufes  cf  the  IVealtb  of 
‘  Nations^  By  Adam  Smith,  LL.  I),  and  F.  R.  S.  ’  of  London  and 
Edinburgh  •  one  of  the  Commhfioners  of  his  Majcfty?s  CuAoini 
Ill  Scotland;  and  formerly  Frofclfor  of  moral  Philofophy  in  the 
Univcrlity  of  Glafgow,  In  three  volumes.  8vo.  i}.  is.  -  Third 
Edition,  with  Additions.  London,  Strahan  ^nd  Cadell.  1784. 

V  \  * 

T  is  not  coi^fiftcnt  with  the  defign  of  bnr  literary  journal 
to  enter  into  the  detail  of  a  work  which  has,  lb  long 
fince,;  received  the  approbatioi>  of  the  public;  and  which 
muft  infallibly  fccure  to  its  ingenious  author  an  iiicreafing 
reputation,  among  all  competent  judges  of  the  true  intereftf 
and  policy  of  nations.  It  is  rather  incumbent  upon  us’  to 
confine  our  obfervations  ftridly  to  the  improvements  in  this 
o^avo  edition^  which,  under  tjie  name  o{ Mdditiohs  and  cor<r 
re^ionsy  have  been  pyblilhed  feparately,  for  the  accommo^ 
dation  ofthe  piirchafers  of  the  two  former  editions  in  quarto. 
'—This  attention  in  Dr.  Smith,  is  highly  commendable ; 
and  wc  haften  to  the  grateful  office  of  laying  before  our 
readers  a  fpecimen  of  .thofc  valuable  additions^  with  which 
ffiis  oftavo  edition  of  The  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caujes 
of  the  iVealtb  of  NationSy  is  enriched. 

Our  author  having  juftly  arraigned  the  fyftem  of  reftraint 
and  monopoly;‘which,  to  the  difgrace  of  modern  policy,  has 
fo  long  predominated  in  the  commercial  arrangement  ofthe 
European  nations,  illuftrates,  with  gi  cat  ability,*  the  advan¬ 
tages  ot  oppolite  ina^ms’,  and  thus  traces  the  confequcnccs 
Vhich  would  arife  from' the  obfervance  of  fuch  maxims,  in 
the  commerce  between  France  and  England. 

^  ‘  It  thofc  two  countries’, ’lays  Dr.  Smith,  ‘were  to  confider their  real 
intereft,  without  either  mercantile  jeiiloufy  or  national  anlmofity,  the 
commerce  of  France  might  be  more  advantageoustoGreatBritalnthan 
that  of  any  other  country, and  for  the  fame  reafon^that  of  Great  Britain 
to  Fran  ce.  France  is  theneareft  neighbour  to  Great  Britain.  In  the 
trade’  between  the  fouthefn  coalf  of  England,  and  the  northern  and 
N»  W.  coafis  of  France,  the  returns  might  beexpefled,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  the-  inland  trade,'  four, ,  five,  ‘or  fix  times  in  the  year. 
The  capital,  therefore,  employed  in  this  trade,  could  in  each  of  the 
two  countries,  keep  in  motion  four,  five,  or  fix  times  .the  quantity 
bf  induftry,  and  afford  employment  and  fubfiftence  to  four,  five,  or 
fix  times  the  number  of  people,  which  an  equal  capital  could  do  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  other  branches  cf  foreign  trade.  Between 
the  parts  of  France  and  Great  Britain  moll  remote  from  one  another, 
the  returns  might  be  cxpefled,  at  leall,  'bnce  in  the  year,  and  even 
this  trade  would  fo  far  be  at  leall  equally  advantageous  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  other  branches  of  our  foreign  European  trade.  It  would  be, 
^  lead,  three  times  more  advantageous  than  the  boallcd  trade  with 
t>ur  Nonh  American  colonies,  in  which  the  returns  were  feldom 
tt^adem  lefs  than  three  years,  frequently  not  in  lefs  than  fourtrfivc 
France,  befidcs,  is  fuppoied  to  contain  twenty-four  millions 
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of  inhabitants.  Our  North  American  colonies  were  never  fuppofcd 
to  contain  more  than  three  millions  :  and  France  is  a  much  richc. 
country  than  North  America  ;  though,  on  account  of  the  more  un¬ 
equal  diftribution  of  riches,  there  is  much  more  poverty  and 
gary  in  the  one  country  than  in  the  other.  Fi  ance,  therefore,  couKl 
attbrd  a  market  at  lead  eight  times  more  extenlive,  and,  on  accoim: 
of  the  fuperior  frequency  of  the  returns,  four  and  twenty  times 
more  advantageous,  than  that  W'hich  our  North- American  coloniu 
ever  afforded.  The  trade  of*  Great  Britain  would  ^  juft  as  advan¬ 
tageous  to  France,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  wealth,  population, 
and  proximity  of  the  refpe^tive  countries,  would  have  the  fame  iu- 
riority  oyer  that  which  France  carries  on  w  ith  her  own  colonies.-. 
Such  is  the  very  great  difference  betyycen  that  trade  which  the  vvlf- 
dom  of  both  nations  has  thought  proper  to  dilcourage,  and  that 
which  it  has  favoured  the  moft. 

“  But  the  very  cirmuftaq^es  w^hich  would  have  rendered  an  open 
and  free  commerce  between  the  two  countries  fo  advantageous  to 
both,  have  occalioned  the  principal  obftruftions  to  that  comniercti 
Being  neighbours,  they  arc  ncceHarjly  enemies,  and  the  wealth  and 
power  of  each  becomes,  upon  that  account,  more  formidable  to  the 
other  j  and  what  would  increafe  the  advantage  of  national  friend- 
ihip,  ferves  only  to  inflame  the  violence  of  national  animofity.  They 
are  both  rich  and  induftrious  nations  ;  and  the  merchants  and  manu 
fa£turers  of  each,  dread  the  competition  of  the  Ikill  and  activity  oi 
thole  of  the  other.  Mercantile  jealoufy  is  pxcited,  and  both  in 
flames,  and  is  itfelf  inflamed,  by  the  vlglence  of  napioaal  animofity 
and  the  traders  of  both  countries  have  announced^  with  all  the  palh 
onate  coafidciicp  of  interefted  falftiood,  the  certain  ruin  of  each,  in 
'ponibquence  of  that  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  which,  they 
pretend,  would  be  the  infallible  effect  of  an  unreftrained  commerce 
with  the  other.” 

At  a  time  when  peace  Is  happily  rcrcftabllfhed  in  both  he 
mifpberes,.and  mankind  have  leifure  to  contemplate  their 
relative  iituations  in  the  calm  lights  of  philofophy,  there 
is,  perImpSi  rcafon  to  expeft  that  fuch  cultivated  nations  as 
France  and  England  will  be  the  firft  to  inftruft  the  world  at 
large  by  their  example,  in  the  advantages  of  a  more  enlightened 
po  icy;  thatthcywillmcafurethcirintcrcftsonalefscontrafted 
fcale,  and  rife  fuperior,  in  all  commercial  ftipulations,  to  thofc 
national  prejudices  which,  to  the  detriment  of  both  countries 
havcl^en  cherifhed  for  ages.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wifhed,  that 
the  treaty  of  commerce,  which  is  now  negociatingat  Paris,  by 
Mr.  Craufurd,  maybe  digefted  and  matqred  on  Dr.  Smith’s 
principles,  in  the  cabinets  of  London  and  Verfailles.  But 
if  national  antipathies  muft  prove  an  eternal  bar  tci  fuch  re¬ 
gulations  bet^en  nations,  who,  by  a  folccirm  in  language, 
have  been  denominated  natural  enemies^  it  is  furely  not  lo- 
mantic  to  expeft  that  the  happier  arrangements  of  trade  will 
fpeedily  commence,  where  no  fuch  antipathies  fubfift ;  and 
cfpcciaily  between  nations,  who  till  of  late^  have  regarded 
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eidh  other  with  predileftion,  as  fubjefts  of  the  fame  empire. 
-kA  treaty  of  commerce  with  Arhcrica  will  be  digelled,  we 
truft,  not  on  an  invidious  but  an  equal  plan.  And  the  com-* 
nicrcial  fcttlemcnt  we  now  meditate  with  Ireland,  if  con*^ 
'dufted  with  legiflativc  wifdom,  might  refleft  a  luftre  on  the 
Britilh  councils  unexampled  in  the  proceedings  of  ftates. — 
But  between  a  wife  and  romantic  policy  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
tinftion*  And,  if  Ireland  is  no  longer  a  limb  of  our  em¬ 
pire,  Great  Britain  ought  no  longer  to  confider  her  as  a 
part  of  hcrfelf,  but,  in  the  great  lines  of  commerce,  in  the. 
light  ouly  of  the  ntoji  favoured  nations. 

When  the  officers  of  the  excife  and  cuftonfs  in  England 
were  examined,  on  a  late  pccaiion,  relative  to  the  Irijhpro-^ 
fifitionSy  we  could  fcarce  help  regretting,  that  our  intelligent 
author,'  as  a  commiflioner  of  the  cuftoms  in  North  Britain^ 
was  not  called  upon  to  give  information  to  government ;  a® 
his  coraprehenfive  knowledge,  in  all  matters  of  revenue  and 
finance,  muft,  in  fuch  complicated  and  nice  difeuliions,  have 
afforded  uleful  lights  to' the  Icgiflature. 

In  the  additional  matter  contained  in  thefe  volameSy  we 
find,  indeed,  much  difeuffion,  which  might  aflift  the  deli¬ 
berations  of  the  fenale.  A  ferics  of  Britilh  aits,  no  Icfs 
violent  than  abfurd,  which  difgracc  our  fiatute  books,‘’and 
which  were  enaited  merely  for  the  fupport  of  monopolies,* 
is  here  enumerated,  and  reprobated  with  becoming  indig¬ 
nation. 

“  Thefeverity,”  fays  Dr.  Smith,  of  many  of  the  laws  which, 
have  been  cnaited  for  the  lecurity  of  the  revenue,  is  very  juftly 
complained  of,-  as  impoiing  lieavy  penalties  upon  aitions  which, 
antecedent  to  the  ftatutes  that  declared  them  to  be  crimes,  had 
always  been  undcrltood  to  be  innocent.  But  the  cruelleftof  our 
revenue  laws,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  are  mild  and  gentle,  in 
“  comparlfon  to  fome  of  thole  w  hich  the  clamour  of  our  merchants 
and  riianufaclurers  hasextoned  from  the  legifiaturc,  for  the  fup- 
“  port  of  their  own  abfued  and  oppreflive  mono|>olics.  Like  the 
*•  laws  of  Draco,  thefe  laws  may  be  all  faid  to  be  written  in  blood.** 
On  the  fubjeft  of  taxation,  our  author  is  no  lefs  in- 
I  ftruftivc.  Some  fources  arc  opened,  and  iome  hints  arc 
I  fuggefted,  which,  if  they  had  been  attended  to  by  the  finance 
minilfer,  might  have  fuperfeded  fome  late  attempts,  no  lefr 
odious  tliaa  oppreffive,  and  which  degrade  the  dignity  of 
government.  A  tax  on  Ihops,  which  was  formerly  medi¬ 
cated  in  1759,  was  then,  in  our  author’s  judgment,  rightly 
abandoned- on  thisyprinciple,  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
poffible  to  proportion,  with  tolerable  exaftnefs,  the  tax 
®pon  a  (hop,  to  the. extent  of  the  trade  carried  on  in  it, 
without  fuch  an  inquifition  as  would*  have  been  altogerficr 
jofupportabic  in  a  free  country.  But  this  principle,  it  leerfs, . 
^  not  regarded  by.  the  minifter  of  the  prefent  day. 

‘  "  On 
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On  tlic  fubjcft  of  bounties  bn  cxporUtion  in  general,  aixl 
particularly  the  corn  bounty,  pur  author’s  reafoninp,  thoujti 
u  will  be  refilled,  no  doubt,  by  the  corn  merchants,  « 
refined  and  paradoxical,  appears  to  us  folid  and  concluCvc. 
—With  a  clcarricfs  of  deduftiori,  almPft  approaching  to 
demonftration^  he  lias  fliewn,  that  jt  is  not  the  effect  of  tfe 
bounty,  as  is  pietcndcdi  ,16  raife  the  real  price  of  corn,  or 
to  extend  <the  abilities,  of  tfhe  farmer  to  niaintaiii  a  greater 
number  of  labourers,  in  the  fame-manner  that  other  labour- 
ers  arc  comraohly  maintained  in  his  neighbourhood  ;  and 
that  cohfequcntly  tliis  erihancemerit  of  the  money  price  of 
com,  created  by  the  bounty,  does  not  render  that  commo- 
modity  more  profitable  to  the  farmer^  or  neceflarily  encou* 
rarge  its  prodii^lion.  To  encourage  the  produdtion  of  any 
commodity,  it  is.  juftly  obferved,  that  a  bounty  upon  pro 
dudion  would  have  a  more  direft  operation  than  one  upon 
exportation.  But  the  bounty  in  queftion,  >yhile  it  tends  to 
dilcourage  our  manufafturers,  is  ultimately  beneficial  neither 
to  the  farmer  nor  the  country  gentleman  and  tlie  corn  mer¬ 
chants,  the  exporters  and  importers  of  corn,  arc  the  only 
fct  of  men  in  the  whole  commonwealth  to  whom  the  bounty 
cither  was  or  could  be  fcrviceable.  » 


1  The  tonnage  bounties  given,  to  the  white  herring  and 
whale  fifhcrics,  are  confidered  by  our  author  as  fomewhatof 
the  nature  of  a  bounty  upon  produftion.  But  he  has  fhewri 
that  in  granting  the  herring  nufs  bounty,  the  legiflature  has 
been  grofsly  impofed  on,  that  the  average  price  of  a  barrel 
of  herrings  has  not  been  lowered  in  the  home  market  in  con- 
fequence  of  that  bounty ;  and  that  the  undertakers  of  thefe 
fifherics,  nbtwithftanding  the  bounty,  and  the  high  price  of 
their  commodity,  have  hitherto  been  prevented,  by  their 
awn  ignorance,  by  negligence,  or  by  rafhnefs  of  adventure, 
from  profiting  by  the  liberality  of  government.  On  this 
fubjcft  of  the  filheries  we  find,  in  the  perufal  of  thefe  vo¬ 
lumes,  a  good  deal  of  new  and  accurate* information,  which 
well  .  deferves  the  ‘confideralion  of  the  immediate  patrons  of 
this  important  branch  of  national  induftry. 

Our  author  concludes  his  doftrine  on  bounties,  with  an 
obfervation  or  caveat,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  exception 
to  the  general  theory. 

If,”  fays  he  ,  “  any  particular  manufaflurc  w^as  neceffary,  in¬ 
deed,  for  the  defence  of  the  fociety,  it  might  npt  always  be  prudent 
to  depend  upon  our  neighbours  for  the  fupply  ;  and  if  fuch  manu- 
fafture  could  not  otherwife  he  fupporred  as  home,  it  might  nv)t  be 
UDrcafbnuble  that  all  the  other  branches  of  induflry  fliouldbc  mea 
in  order  to  fupport  it.  The  bounties  upon  the  exportation  of  Britift 
made  fail-cloth,  and  Britifh  made  gun-powder,  may,  perhaps^  both 
be  vindicated  upon  this  principle.  * 
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•  But  though  It  can  very  fcldom  be  reafonable  to  tax  the  induftry 
I  of  the  great  b^>dy  of  the  people,  in  order  to  luppoft  that, of  fdn^c 
particular  clals  of  manufacturers;  yet  in  the  wantonnefs  of  great 
Iprofperity,  when  the  public  enjoys  a  greater  revenue  than  it  knowa 
I  well  what  to  do  with,  to  give  fuch  bounties  to  favourite  manufac^ 
:urc8, .  may,  perhaps,  be  as  natural,  as  to  incur  any  other  idle  e;c- 
I pence*  In  public,  as  well  as  in  private  expences,  great  wealth  may,' 
[perhaps,  frequently  be  admitted  as  an  apology  for  great  folly.  But 
there  nvu ft  furcly  \  be  Ibmcthing  more  than  ordinary  abfurdity,  in 
continuing  fuch  profuiion  in  times  of  general  difficulty  and  dif- 
Itrcfs.*’  -  • 

On  the  eftablifhment  of  mercantile  companies,  both  re- 
^fulated^wd  Joint  companies,  whofc  differences* arc  exaft- 
Ijr  defined,  the  additional  illuftrations  in  thcle  volumes  aro 
taJuable  improvements.  The  limitation  of  this  article  will 
not  permit  us  to  follow  the  author  in  the  detail  of  the  Ham-* 
hurgh  Company,  the  Ruffian  Company,  the  Eaftland  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Turky  Company,  and  the  African  Company.  But 
as  the  arrangement  of  India  commerce,  by  its  connexion  with 
national  credit,  and  with  our  public  government,  is  fo  cmi- 
acntly  interefting,  wc  lhall  felcft  for  the  inilbrmation  of  our 
readers,  the  hiftory  of  that  monopoly  from  the  year  1708  ; 
that  memorable  commercial  sera,  when  the  old  India  Company 
and  the  were,  bya£f  of  parliament,  confolidated  into  one 
company,  by  their  prefent  name  of  the  “  United  Cora|jany 
of  Merchants  trading  to  the  Eaft  Indies/ 

From  1 708,  or  at  leaft  from  1711,  this  company  being  delivered 
from  all  competitors,  and  fully  cftablilhcd  in  the  monopoly  of  the 
Eaglifli  commerce.to  the^Eall  Indies,  carried  on  a  fuccefsful  trade, 
wd  from  their  profits  maje  annually  a  moderate  dividend  to  their 
proprietors.  During  the  French  war,  which  began  in  1741,  the 
ambition  of  Mr.  Dupleix,  the  French  governor  of  Pondicherry, 
mvolved  them  ih  the  wars  of  the  Carnatic,  and  in  the  politics’  of 
the  Indian  princes.  After  many  fignal  fucceffes,  and  equally  figna! 
Ioffes,  they  at  laft  loft  Madras,  at  that  time  their  principal  fettlemenf 
Id  India.  It  was  reftored  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Alx-la-Chapellc  ; 
tnd  about  this  time  the  fpirit  of  w.ir  and  conqueft  fccnis  to  have  taken 
poffcffion  of  their  lerv?.nts  in  India,  and  never  fince  to  have  left 
them.  During  the  French  w’ur,  which  began  in  17^5,  their  armi 
partook  of  the  general  good  fortune  of  thofc  of  Great  Britain.  They 
^nded  Madras,  took  Pondicherr)",  recovered  Calcutta,  and  ac¬ 
quired  the  revenues  of  a  rich  and  extenlive  territory,  amounting,  it 
then  faid,  to  upwards  of  three  millions  a  year.  They  remained 
fcrfcvcral  years  in  quiet  poffeffion  of  this  revenue:  Butin  1^67, 
|dralniftration  laid  claim  to  their  territorial  ‘  acquifitions,  and  the 
Avenue  arifiiig  from  them,  as  of  right  belonging  to  the  crown  ; 
"“d  the  company,  in  compenfatlon  for  this  claim,  agreed  to  pay 
government  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  They  had 
re  this  gradually  augmented  their  dividend  from,  about  fix  to 
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ten  per  cent. ;  that  is,  upon  their  capital  of  three  millions  two  hun« 
dred  thoiifand  pounds,  they  hadincrcafed  it  by  a  hundred  and  twenty: 
eight  thoiifand  pounds^  or  had  raifed  it  from  one  hundred  and  ninety, 
two  thoiifand,  to  three  hundred  5ind  twenty  thoufand  pounds  a  year. 
They  wert  attempting  about  this  time  to  raife  it  ftill  further  to  twelve 
and  a  half  percent,  which  would  have  made  their  annual  paymenti 
Co  their  proprietors  e^iial  to  what  they  had  agreed  to  pay  annually 
to  governmeiit,  or  to  four  hundred  thoiifand  pounds  a-year.  But 
during  the  two  years  in  which  their  agreement  with  government  wai 
to  tikfe  place,  they  were  rcftfaincd  from  any  further  increafe  of  divi¬ 
dend  by  two  fucccflivc  afts  of  parliament,  of  which  the  object  waf 
io  entitle  them  to  thake  a  fpcedier  progrefs  in  the  payment  of  their 
debts,-  which  were  at  this  time  eftimated  at.  upwardsof  fix  or  feven 
Inillions  fterling.  In  1769,  they  renewed  their  agreement  with 
government  for  five  years  more,  an4  ftipulated,  that  during  the 
courfe  of  that  period  they  Ihould  he  allowed  gradually^  to  increafe 
their  dividend  to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  never  increafing  it, 
however,  more  than  ono  per  cent  in  one  year.  This  increafe  of 
dividend,  therefore,  when  it  had  rifen  to  its  utmoft  height,  coulJ 
augment  their  annual  payments,  to  their  proprietots  and  government 
together,  but  by  fix  hundred  and  .eight  thoufand  pounds,  beyond 
ti^hat  they  had  been  before  their  late  territorial  aequifitions.  What 
the  grofs  revenue  of  thofe  territorial  aequifitions  was  fuppofed  to 
amount  to,  has  already  been  mentioneJ  ;  and  by  an  account  brought 
by  the  Gruttenden  Eall  Indiaman  in  1768,  the  nett  revenue,  clear 
of  all  deduflions  and  military  charges,  was  ftated  at  two  millions 
forty-eight  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  forty-feven  pounds.  They 
Were  faid  at  the  fame  time*  to  pollefs  another  revenue,  arlfing  partly 
from  lands',  but  chiefly  from  the  cufloms  eftabliflied  at  their  different 
fettlcmcnts,  amounting  to  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thoufand 
pounds.  The  profits  of  their  trade  too,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  their  chairman  before  the  Houfc  of  Cdmmons,  amounted  at  thii 
time  to  at  leaft  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year  ;  according  to 
that  of  their  accomptant^  to  at  leaft  five  hundred  thoufand  ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  lowcft  account,  at  leaft  equal  to  the  higheft  dividend  that 
was  to  be  paid  to  their  proprietors.  So  great  a  revenue  might  cer¬ 
tainly  have  afforded  ,an  augmentation  of  fix  hundred  and  eight 
thoufand  pounds  in  their  annual  payments  j  and  at  the  fame 
have  left  a  large  finking-fund  fufficient  for  the  fpeedy  reduction  ot 
their  debts#  In  1773,  however,  their  debts,  inftead  of  being  re* 
duced,  were  augmented  by  an  arrear  to  the  treafury  in  the  payment 
of  the  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  by  another  to  the  Cuffoni 
houfe  for  duties  unpaid,  by  a  large  debt  to  the  bank  for  money  bor 
rowed,  and  by  a  fourth  for  bills  drawn  upon  them,  from  India  ani 
Wantonly  accepted  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  pounds:  theciftrefs  which  thefe  accumulated  claims  brought  upon 
them  obligedthcm  not  only  to  reduce  all  at  once  their  dividend  to  hi 
per  cent,  but  to  throw  thcmfclvcs  upon  the  mercy  of  government,  anJ 
tofuppllcate,  firft,  a  rclcafe  from  the  further  payment  of  the  ftipulatd 
four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year ;  and,  fecondly,  a  loan  of 
fourteen  hundred  thoufand,  to  fave  them  from  immediate  bankrupt* 
cy#  The  great  increafe  of  their  fortune  had,  it  feems,  only  ferv^ 
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lo  furnlfti  their  fervants  with  a  pretext  for  greater  profuficn,  and  a 
cover  for  greater  malvcrfation,  than  in  proportion  even  to  that  in- 
iftafe  of  fortune.  The  condudt  of  ihcir  fervants  in  India,  and  this 
general  Hate  of  their  affairs  both  in  India  and  in  Europe,  became  the 
lubjeefs  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  fcvc- 
ral  very  important  alterations  were  made  in  the  conftitution  of  their 
government,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  India,  their  principal 
fctileiiicnts  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  which  had  before 
been  altogetherv  indepv^ndent  of  one  another,  were  fubjedted  to  a 
governor-general,  afiiftcd  by  a  council  of  four  aflelTors,  parliament 
alTuming  to  itfelf  the  firft  nomination  of  this  governor  and  council^ 
who  were  to*  refide  at  Calcutta  ;  that  city  having,  now  become,  what 
Madras  was  before,  the  moft  important  of  the  Englifh  fettlementa 
in  India.  The  court  of  the  mayor  of  Calcutta,  originally  inftltuted 
for  the  trial  of  mercantile  caufes,  which  arofe  in  the  city  and  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  had  gradually  extended  its  jurifdidtion  with  the  extenlioti 
of  the  empire.  It  was  now  reduced  and  confined  to  the  original 
purpofc  of  its  infiitution.  Inrtead  of  it,  a  new  fupreme  court  of 
judicature  was  eltablifhed,  confiding  of  a  chief-juftice  and  three 
judges,  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown.  In  Europe,  the  qualification 
nccefl'ary  to  entitle  a  proprietor  to  vote  at  their  general  courts  was 
raifed,  from  five  hundred  pounds,  the  original  price  of  a  fliare  in  the 
flock  of  the  company,  to  a  thoufand  pounds.  In  order  to  vote  upon 
this  qualification  too,  it  was  declared  neceffary  that  he  fhould  have 
pofTefled  it,  if  acquired  by  his  own  purchafe,  and  not  by  inheritance, 
for  at  leaft-onc  year,  inftead  of  ' fix  months,  the  term  requifite  before. 
The  court  of  twenty-four  direftors  had  before  been  chofen  annually  ; 
but  it  was  now  enabled  that  each  direftor  fhould,  for  the  future,  be 
chofen  for  four  years  ;  fix  of  them,*  however,  to  go  out  of  office 
by  rotation  every  year,  and  not  to  be  capable  of  being  re-chofen  at 
the  cleftion  of  the  fix  neyv  dire&ors  for  the  enfuing  year.  In  confe¬ 
quence  of  thefe  alterations,  the  coufts,  both  of  the  proprietors  and 
direftors,  it  was  expeded,  would  be  likely  to  aft  with  more  dignity 
and  ftcadinefs  than  they  had  ufually  done  before.  But  it  feems  im- 
poffible,  by  any  alterations,  to  render  thofe  courts  in  any  refpeft  fit 
to  govern,  or  even  to  (hare  in  the  government  of  a  great  empire  -; 
hecaufc  the  greater  part  of  their  members  muft  always  have  too  little 
intcrcft  in  the  profpcrity  of. that  empire,  to  give  any  ferious  attention 
to  what  may  promote  it.  Frequently  a  man  of  great,  fometimes 
«ven  a  maii  of  fmall  fortune,  is  willing  to  purchafe  a  thoufand 
pounds  (hare  in  India  ftock,  merely  for  the  influence  which  he  ex- 
to  acquire  by  a  vote  in  the  court  of  proprietors.  It  gives  him 
*  fhare,  though  not  ip  the  plunder,  yet  in  the  appointment  of  the 
plunderers  of  India;  the  court  of  direftors,  though  they  make  that 
appointment,  being  neceflarily  more  or  Icfs  under  the  influence  of 
the  proprietors,  who  not  only  cleft  thofe  direftors,  but  fometimes 
over-rule  the  appointments  of  their  fervants  in  India.  Provided  he 
enjoy  this  influence  for  a  few  years,  and  thereby  piwidc  for  a 
certain  number  of  his  friends,  he  frequently  cares  little  about  the 
jlividcnd ;  or  even  about  the  value  of  the  ftock  upon  which  his  vote 
founds.  About  the  profpcrity  of  the  great  empire,  in  the 
jo^trnment  of  which  that  vote  gives  him  a  (hare,  he  feldom  carea 
Eng.  Ret.  fune^  1785.  Vol.  V.  D  d  M 
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at  all.  No  other  fovcrcigns  ever  were,  or,  from  the  nature  of 
xhings,  ever  could  be,  fo  pcrfedly  indifferent  about  the  happinefj 
or  miiery  of  their  fubjefts,  the  improvement  or  wafte  of  their  do¬ 
minions,  the  glory  or  difgrace  of  their  adminiftration ;  as,  from 
irreliftible  moral  caufes^  the  greater  part  of  the  proprietors  of  fuch 
a  mercantile  company  are,  and  neceffarily  mull  be.  This  indiffer- 
cnce  too  was  more  likely  to  be  increafed  than  diminifhed  by  fomc 
of  the  new  regulations,  which  were  made  in  confequence  of 
the  parliamentary  inquiry.  By  a  refolution  of  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons,  for  example,  it  was  declared,  that  when  the  fourteen  hundred 
thoufand  pouncis  lent  to  the  company  by  government  fliouldbc 
paid,  and  their  bond-debts  be  reduced  to  fifteen  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  they  might  then,  and  not  till  then,  divide  eight  per  cent. upon 
their  capital ;  and  that  whatever,  remained  of  their  revenues  and 
neat  profits  at  home,  Ihould  be  divided  into  four  parts  ;  three  of  them 
to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer,  for  the  ufe  of  the  public,  and  the 
fourth  to  be  referved  as  a  fund,  either  for  the  further  reduftion  of 
.their  bond  debts,  or  for  the  dlfcharge  of  other  contingent  exigencies 
which  the  company  might  labour  under.  But  if  the  company  were 
bad  ftewards,  and  bad  fovereigns,  when  the  whole  of  their  nett 
revenue  and  profits  belonged  to  themfelves,  and  were  at  their  own 
difpofal,  they  were  furely  not  likely  to  be  better,  when  three-fourths 
of  them  were  to  belong  to  other  people,  and  the  other  fourth,  though 
to  be  laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  company,  yet  to  be  fo,  under  the 
infpeftion,  and  with  the  approbation,  of  other  people. 

*  It  might  be  more  agreeable  to  the  company  that  their  own  fervants 
and  dependants  (hould  have  euher  the  pleafure  of  wafting,  or  the 
profit  of  embezzling  whatever  furplus  might  remain, .  after  paying 
the  propofed  dividend  of  eight  per  cent,  than  that  it  fhould  come 
info  the  hands  of  a  fet  of  people,  with  whom  thofe  refolutions  could 
fcarce  fail  to  fet  them,  in  fbme  meafure,  at  variance.  The  intereft 
of  thofe  fervants  and  dependants  might  fo  far  predominate  in  the 
court  of  proprikors,.  as  fometimes  to  dlfpofe  it  to  fupport  the  au¬ 
thors  of  ‘depredations,"  which  had  been  committed  in  direft  violation 
of  its  own  authority.  With  the  majority  of  proprietors,  the  fupport 
even  of  the  authority  of  their  own  court  might  fometimes  be  a  matter 
of  lefs  conference,  than  the  fupport  of  thofe  who  had  fet  that  au¬ 
thority  at  defiance. 

*  The  regulations  of  1773,  accordingly,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
diibrders  of  of  the  compfany’s  government  in  India.  Notwithftand- 
ing,  that,  during  a  momentary  fit  of  good  condu6t,  they  had  at 
one  time  collected,  into  the  treafury  of  Calcutta,  more  than  three 
minions  fterling ;  notw  ithftandlng  that  they  had  afterguards  extended, 
cither  their  dominion  or  their  depredations,  over  a  vaft  acceffion  of 
fomc  of  the  richeft  and  moft  fertile  countries  in  India ;  all  was  wafted 
and  deftroyed.  They  found  themfelves  altogether  unprepared  to 
ftop  or  refift  the  incuriion  of  Hyder  Ali ;  and,  in  confequence  of 
'thofe  diforders,  the  company  Is  now  (1784)  in  greater  diftrefs  than 
ever ;  ].ahd,  in- order  to  prevent  immediate  bankruptcy,  is  once  more 
reduced  to  fupplicatc  the  afliftance  of  government.  Different  plan* 
have  been  propofed  by  the  different  parties  in  parliament,  for  thff 
Ibetter  management  of  its  affairs.  ,  And  all  thofe  plans  feem  toagrf 
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in  fuppolingi  what  was  indeed  always  abundantly  evidenti  that  it  is 
altogether  unfit  to  govern  its  territorial  poffeffions.  Even  the  com¬ 
pany  itfelf  feems  to  be  convinced  of  its  own  incapacity  fo  far,  and 
feems,  upon  that  account,  willing  to  give  them  up  to  government/ 

l^hc. language  in  thc{c  ladJitions,  as  in  the  great  work  to 
which  .they  .belong,  though  clear,  nervous,  and  precife,  is 
not  embelliihed  w  ith  thofe  artificial  decorations,  which  might 
allure  fuperiicial  readers  into  this  line  of  fpeculatioh.  Yet 
no  writer  was .  more  capable  of  all  the  embelliftiments  of 
compofitioii  than  Dr.  Smith.  But  he  feems  to  have  been  of 
opinion,^ that,  in  fuch  fpeculatioiis,  fuch  embelliftiments 
were  not  admiffible  ;  and  that  In  inquiry y  addrefled  to  the 
underftanding  bf  philofophers  and  ftatelmen,  ought  to  reft 
entirely  oxx  intrinjic  merit,  and  is,  when  un-^adorhedy  adorned 
the  mojl.,  , 

The  word  'prohibits  which  fo  frequently  occurs,  feems 
to  be  conftrufted  on  fome  occafions  with  a  latitude  not  per- 
feftly  agreeable  to  the  Englilh  idiom.  .  Inftcad,  for  example, 
of  the  phrafe,  prohibited  to  be  importedy*  we  ftiould  prefer 
prohibited  from  being  imported^,  as  more  confonant  to  the 
analogy  of  Englifh  grammar.  Hinder  to  for  hinder  fromy  is.  2 
common  Scotticifm\  and,  ,we  apprehend,  prohibit  tOy  for 
prohibit^  fromy  ftahds  in  the  fame  predicament.  If  fo,  we 
have  deteAed  perhaps  the  only  Scotticifm  to  be  met  with  in 
thefe.vxilumes.,  .• 

The  late  Dr.  Johnfon,ufed  to  obferve  it  as  a  fort  of  na¬ 
tional  charaAerlftic,  that  t\\t  Scottijh  writers  in  general  were 
cxtravag^itly  addiAed  to  tht  praijing  of  one  another. %  And  we 
believe  the- remarkTs  not- altogether  without  foundation. 
Yet,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  this  work  of  Dr.  Smith 
has  not  been,  the  fubjeA  of  extravagant  eulogium,  when  it 
is  pronounced,  by  a  writerf  of  his  own  country,  to  be, 
“  a  work  which  will,  probably,  in  future  times,  be  referred 
“  to  in  political  fcience,  as  the  firft  juft  and  fyftematic  ac- 
“  count,  that  has  appeared  in  any  language,  of  the  princi- 

pies  of  public  oeconomy  and  the  phoenomena  of  com- 
“  mercial  ftates.’*  » 


*  VoL.  IL  Page  254. 

t  An  oppofite  propenfity  feems  to  belong  to  a  diftlnguilhed 

biftorian. - Sec  Dr.  Stuart’s  obfervations  on  Dr.  Robertfon’s 

Hiftb^bf  Scotland. 

.  EiTays  on  thc  Hiftory  of  Mankind. 
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My  Lord  Bacon  endeavours  to  account  for  the  rife  of  per. 

formances  which  are  fiftitious,  from  the  natural  and 
inherent  dignity  of  the  human  mind.  .The  affairs  of  the 
world,  he  conceives,  are  too  limited  to  afford  to  man  a 
complete  fatisfaftion.  He  muftmake  excurfions  into  the 
regions  of  fancy  ;  and  he  muft  feekto  improve  upon  nature. 
The  theory  of  this  great  man,  is,  ingenious  ;  and  perhaps 
it  is  well  founded.  But  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  his  reafon- 
ings,  that  fiftitious  writings  would  be  the  more  perfeft  ini 
proportion  to  their  extravagance,  and  their  diilimilitude  from 
real  life.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  cafe.  For 
though  it  is  permitted  to  the  novelift.to  employ  a  high  co* 
louring,  and  to  exhibit  a  more  perfeft  or  a  more  depraved 
nature  than  conlifts  with  exaft  juftnefs,  the  charm  of  his 
work  muft  ever  confift  in  a  happy  probability,  and  a  for* 
tunate  refemblance  to  real  life. 

The  performance  before  us  exceeds  in  no  common  de¬ 
gree  the  mafs  of  novels  which  are  every  day  obtruded  upon 
the  public.  It  deferves,  on  this  account,  to  be  more  parti¬ 
cularly  diftin^uifhed.  The  author  avoids  thofe  gigantic  in¬ 
ventions  which  can  only  furprize.  He  employs  himfelf  to 
move  and  agitate  the  affeftions,  by  a  fable  which  holds  out 
.  imitations  of  living  manners,  and  which  difolays  charac¬ 
ters  which  are  frequently  to  be  met  with.  His  relations, 
drawn  from  obfervation  and  experience,  inftruft  while  they 
amule.  We  feel  all  the  emotions  which  aftually  operate  in 
focicty  ;  and  applaud,  in  the  furvey  of  a  full  and  cohnefted 
'  pifturc,  that  tatte,  capacity,  fenlibility,  and  knowledge, 
which  muft  have  been  poflefted  by  the  artift. 

But  while  we  beftow  a  general  approbation  updn  the  vo¬ 
lumes  before  us,  it  is  our  duty  to  remark,  that  they  furniih 
every  where  leffons  of  virtue  ;  that  they  inculcate  a  pure 
*  morality;  and  that  the  author,  fufficiently  rich  in  his  na¬ 
tural  rcfburces,  had  no  occafion  to  excite  the  intereft  of  his 
jrcaders,  by  addreffmg  himfelf  to  the  imagination  and  the 
fenfes.  The  youth  of  both  fexes  may  receive  from  the  pre- 
.  fent  performance  an  entertainment  that  is  at  once  tender  and 
moral. 

"  As  a'fpecimcn  of  thefe  volumes,  we  fliall  lay  before  our 
readers  the  firft  or  introduftory  chapter.  ^ 

*’  The  latter  end  of  September,  Mrs.  Clark,  a  widow  woman, 
whole  harrow  drcumlbinces  obliged  her  to  let  lodgings,  was  fo  for¬ 
tunate  (as  (he  then  termed  It)  to  have  her  apartments  tak  at  her 
own  price,  by  a  very  good-looking  middle-aged  man  ;  who,  to  ob- 
*  vi;*tc  any  doubts  that  Ihe  might  have  refpefting  his  being  a  ftrangcr, 
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advanced  a  month’s  rent,  and  preparing  her  to  receive  a  fick  wo¬ 
man  and  a  child*  defired  her  to  provide  a  nurfe  for  the  former,  as  (he 
engaged  to  fuperintend  all  the  attendance  he  wiflied  for  himfelf  and 
the  latter :  and  having  given  her  a  couple  of  guineas,  to  laj  out  in 
what  necelTaries  might  be  immediately  wantmg,  left  her,  to  fetch 
'  the  woman  and  child, 

*  The  ftrangcr  had  dropped  no  hint  that  the  perfon  who  was  to 
occupy  the  apartments  was  his  wife,  neither  had  he  faid  (he  was  not 
fo,  Mrs.  Clarke  was  fcrupulous  and  particular  in  her  own  princi¬ 
ples  ;  but  her  Ibdgings  were  empty  ;  they  had  unluckily  been  fo  all 
the  fummer  ;  the  winter  was  approaching  ;  during  that  fcafon  flic 
had  fcldom  tenants  for  them,  and  neceflity  rendered  her  lefs  inqui- 
fitive  than  in  more  eafy  circumftances  (he  would  have  been ;  (he 
was  prevented  afldng  queftions,  by  the  fear  of  having  them  anfwered 
in  a  way  that  would  oblige  her  to'  forego  an  advantage  (lie  could 
not  well  do  without. 

‘  In  two  hours  from  the  time  he  left  her,  a,  hackney  coach  fee* 
down  at  her  door  an  elderly  woman,  in  the  laft  ftage  of  a  confump- 
tion,  a  pretty  little  girl  of  three  or  four  year  old,  a  portmanteau,  a 
fmall  trunk,  and  the  aforefaid  gentleman.  Luckily,  Mrs.  Clarke 
was  a  w^oman  who  made  a  point  of  fulfilling  her  engagements  ;  for* 
the  afliduity  wltK  which  flic  had  prepared  their  rooms,  and  procured 
a  nurfe,  was  rendered  necelTary  by  the  extreme  weaknefs  ot  the  poor 
invalid,  who  was  direftly  got  to  bed,  and  a  neighbouring  apothecary 
fiimmoned  to  her  alTiftance. 

‘  The  gentleman,  with  apparent  concern,  waited  his  decifion, 
and  on  a  phyfician  being  recommended,  begged  (being,  as  he  faid, 
a  llranger)  the  apothecary  would  give  him  the'  addrefs  of  the  moll 
eminent ;  adding,  that  he  would  go  himfelf  to  procure  his  immedi¬ 
ate  attendance.  As  foon  at  he  was  furniflied  with  dire£lions,  he  fet 
off  in  haftc,  accompanied  by  the  apothecary,  and  Mrs.  Clarke  was 
beginning  to  fcrope  acquaintance  with  her  little  pharge,  w'hcn  her 
attention  was  called  to  a  buftle  at  her  door,  where  (lie  met,  to  her 
furprla&e  and  concern,  Mr.  Linton,  the  apothecaiy,  returning,  af* 
filled  by  fome  accidental  paflTcngers,  with  the  lifelefs  body  of  her 
new  lodger.  A  vein  was  immediately  opened,  but  without  effeft,  a 
fit  of  apoplexy  had  put  a  period  to  his  exifleqee ;  he  breathed  no 
more. 

*  The  confufion  fuch  an  event  raifed  in  the  houfe,  reached  the 
fick  perfon,  and  the  nurfe  incautioufly  telling  her  the  caufc,  it  threw 
her  Into  faintings,  from  which  (he  never  recovered  fufficlently  to  fpeak 
to  be  underftood,  although  (he  lived  three  days. 

‘  Among  others  whofc  curiofity  w^as  excited  by  this  awful  and 
fatal  circumftance,  was  the  Rev.  John  Dalton,  a  popular  preacher, 
belonging  to  a  methodift 'conventicle  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mrs* 
Clarke  as  well  as  the  nurfe  were  his  cbnflant  hearers,  and  begged 
bis  prayers  with  the  dying  woman  ;  who,  a  (hort  time  before  (he  cx- 
pired,  gave  proofs  (he  was  fenfible  of  his  facred  fundfion  and  her 
mvn  fituation,  by  making  figns  to  have  the  infant  and  trunk  brought 
ber,  both  which  (he  put  into  his  hands,  and  appearing  then  more 

was,  in  a  few  moments  relcafcd  out  of  her 
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.  ‘  The  trunk  appeared  heavy  enough  to  quiet  in  fome  meafure  the 
apprehenfioQS  ot  the  reverend  teacher;  otherv^ife,  the  facred  be- 
quell,  and  the  folemn  manner  in  which  it  was  made,  would  not  have 
the  moft  acceptable  thing  in  the  world  to  him.  Poor  Mrs, 
Clarke,  as  foon  as  Ihe  found  ftie  could  not  difturb  the  dying  wo¬ 
man,  began  loudly  to  lament,  herfelf,  at  haying  a  couple  of  people 
tobjiiry,  of  whofe  names,  connections,  and  even  country,  flie  was 
ignorant,  and  whofe  baggage  was  too  trifling  to  anfwer  the  funeral 
expences,  which  would  half  ruin  her  to  defray,  having  a  very  fmall 
pcnfion,  as  widow  of  a  carpenter  of  a  man  of  war,  and '  what  Ihe 
could  make  of  her  lodgings,  to  fupport  herfelf  and  daughter,  who 
Ihe  had  put  apprentice  to  a  milliner. 

*  This  reflection  fuggclted  the  idea  of  fearching  the  pockets  of 
both  the  deceafed :  in  the  man’s  was  found  a  gold  watch  and  chain, 
with  three  feals,  viz.  a  coat  of  arms,  a  creft,  and  a  cypher,  H.  T. 
feven  guineas,  fome  filver,  and  a  fmall  key,  .which  Dalton  took  as 
belonging  to  the  trunk,  and  having  half  opened  it,  he  fliut  if  again 
immediately,  declaring  it  was  full  of  old  papers,  which  he  would 
look  over  when  he  got  home,  antf  as  it  had  pieafed  the  Lord  thus 
lignally  to  deprive  the  innocent  child  of  its  natural  friends,  he 
would  take  the  prefent  care  of  her  himfelf. 

*  To  be  furc,  he  had  a  large  family  of  his  own,  and  hard  enough 
he  found  it  to  fupport  them  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  Deeds  of  charity, 
like  thofe  of  virtue,  were  their  own  reward ;  nay,  he  would  go  farther 
he  would  take  what  efFeCls  there  were,  and  pay  all  the  expences  of 
their  fefpeCfivc  funerals,  and  every  other  that  was  already  incurred : 
if  there  was  enough  to  reimburfe  him  It  was  well ;  If  not,  God  would 
pay  him.  The  women  were  loft  in  admiration  of  his  piety  and  charity, 
when,  to  avoid  the  cenfures  of  evil-minded  people,  he  direCled  them 
to  take  an  inventory  of  the  things,  the  property  of  the  defunfts ; 
a  prudent  precaution,  though  not  abfolutely  necelTary,  for  the  wit- 
neflTes  were  well  acquainted  from  memory  with  every  particular,  but 
that  which  he  faid  required  nene,  viz.  the  fmall  trunk,  which  he 
fuffered  not  to  go  out  or  his  ovyn  hands. 

•  *  Having  given  what  farther  directions  he  thought  proper,  a  coach 
was  ordered,  in  which  he  conveyed  the  child,  the  trunk,  and  him¬ 
felf,  to  his  own  habitation. 

‘  When  Mr.  Dalton  faid,  he  had  a  large  family  of  his  own,  he 
had  (which  was  not  always  the  cafe)  fpoke  the  truth  ;  having  a  fat, , 
handfome  wife,  five  daughters,  and  two  fons,  with  a  fmall  income, 
fo  that  when  he  got  home,  Mrs.  Dalton  was  not  over  fenfible  of  the 
neceflity  there  was  for  this  extraordinary  exertion  of  a  charitable 
difpofition  in  htr  hulband  ;  to  fay-the  truth,  though  nobody  could 
preach  it  better^  or  enforce  it  with  ftronger  arguments,  there  was 
very  little  of  that  meek-^cyed  yirtuc  in  the  DoCtor’s  (as  he  was  called) 
prarace  ;  it  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered,  JVLs*  Dalton  was  both 
angry  and  furpriied^  at  this  firft  inftance  of  that  amiable  virtue  ;  he 
fbon,  however,*  contrived  to  reconcile  her  to  the  trouble  and  cx* 
pence  of  this  little  addition  to  her  family,  and  when  after  commun¬ 
ing  with  her  hulband,  flie  looked  at  the  fweet  baby  then  afleep,  it 
was  fo  lovely,  and  had  fomething  fo  gentcc^  fo  above  the  common 
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run  of  children  about  it,  not  to  feel  for  its  diftrefs  was  irapofliblc  :  (he* 
had  children  of  her  own,  and  God  knew  how  foon  (he  might  be  taken, 
from  them  ;  flie  would  therefore  certainly  be  a  mother  to  the  dear  in* 
nocent.  It  was  accordingly  put  to  bed,  after  which  Mr.  Dalton  and 
his  rib,  whether  from  the  confeioufnefs  of  a  right  aft,  or  from  any 
other  pleafing*  occurrence  of  the  day,  fpent  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  in  high  good  humour  with  each  other,  adding  to  their  ufual 
draught  of  porter,  a  bafon  of  warm  punch,  and  retired  to  reft  with* 
better  fpirits  than  they  had  ever  before  done. 

‘  The  next  'morning  introduced  our  little  heroine  in  a  very  cn- 
gaging  light^to  her  new  acquaintance  ;  flic' had  been  long  immured^ 
without,  room  to  exercife,  or  play-fellows  to  anuife  her ;  Dalton^s 
children  were  three  of  them  of  an  age  to  be  her  companions,  and 
they  had  a  large  garden  to  range  in  ;  delighted  with  fuch  a  pleafing' 
change,  flie  prattled  and  carcifed  them  by  turns,  exhibiting  in  her 
lively  fallies  great. good  humour  and  vifible  traces  of  having  received 
her  firft  imprelfions  in  genteel  life. 

*  Unconfeious  of  the  lofs  flic  had  fuftalncd,  and  intoxicated  with^ 
the  dolls  and  toys  (though  not  very  coftly  onea)  with  which  the 
Daltons  abounded,  fhc  thought  of  nothing  elfe  till  bed-time  ;  then 
a  hearty  cry  after  papa  and  nurfe  for  fonie  time  rendered  her  frafti- 
ous ;  but  lleep  foon  filenced  her  little  forrow^  for  fome  days  bed« 
time  was  her  hour  of  affliftion  ;  but  that  wearing  off  by  degrees,  all 
memory  of  the  paft  was  loft,  nor  could  they  by  any  exertion  in  their 
power  draw  from  her  the  furname  of  her  parents ;  her  own,  fhe  told 
them,  was  Anna :  if  flie  wanted  any  thing,  it  was,  ‘‘  give  it  Anna,** 
or  “  let  Anna  have  it,’*  but  her  ideas  were  fo  infantine,  they  could 
learn  nothing  from  her  innocent  talk  that  could  lead  to  anydifeo* 
very  of  where  flie  came  from  or  who  flie  belonged  to  ;  *  as  flie  never 
mentioned  a  mother,  they  concluded  the  woman  who  died  to  be  her 
nurfe,  and  the  man  her  father,  both  of  whom  were  decently  interred  ; 
and  ia  a  week  after  an  advertifement  was  inferted  in  one  morning 
paper,  by  Mr.  Dalton,  in  the  following  terms 

“  Whereas,  on  the  29th  day  of  September,  a  man  and  woman  took 
a  lodging  in  the  Hampftead  road,  where  the  man  died  of  an  apo- 
plcftic  fit  the  fame  day,  and  the  woman  of  the  fright  occafioned 
by  it,  leaving  a  female  child  ;  Whoever  arc  related  to  the  faid 
man  or  woman,  and  will  take  the  child  away,  may  apply  to  the 
Rev,  John  Dalton,  Tottenham-court-road.” 

*  My  reader  may  perhaps  conceive  the  contents  of  the  trunk  might 
have  put  the  parfon  in  a  furer  method  of  finding  who  the  orphan  be¬ 
longed  to,  but  in  that  they  are  miftaken,  for  it  contained  no  fort  of 
ii^formation  of  that  kind,  or  indeed  any  other  but  what  he  fully  re- 
fdlved  to  conceal  with  the  moft  guarded  fecrefy,  and  that  was,  the 
exaft  fum  of  fourteen  hundred  ^guineas,  in  fourteen  fmall  canvas 
bags,  all  marked  lool.  alike,  fave,  that  in  one,  befides  the  money, 
were  three  valuable  dianaond  rings,  a  lock  of  hair  folded  up  in  lawn 
paper,,  with  “  My  ever  dear  Anna’s,  H.  T.”  wrote  on  it. 

*  I  wifli  I  could  with  truth  fay,  thefe  things  were  concealed  with 
a  laudable  intention  of  reftoring  them,  or  that  his  inquiries  after  the 
child’s  original  were  made  with  that  earneftnefc  it  would,  had  thofc 
▼aluables  not  been  in  Dalton’s  poiTeffion.  But  I  fear  the  reverfc  will 
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be  proved—the  temptation  was  firong,  the  tempted  weak ;  avarice 
IS '  a  dangerous,  it  is  an  encroaching  vice.  Dalton  had  not  any  im¬ 
mediate  intention  of  converting  to  his  own  ufe  the  money  ;*  but  when 
once' the  glittering  bait  was  i'ecure  in  his  pofleflion,  no  wit  net's  or 
perfon  to  demand  it  but  an  innocent  child,'  who  could  not  now  pol‘- 
libly  want  it,  how  difficult  for  a  greedy  heart,  fuch  as  that  of  Dal¬ 
ton,  to  be  juft,  when  juftice  would  have  deprived  him  of  fourteen 
hundred  guineas,  and  arguments  being  ready  to  corroborate  ourowu 
partial  ideas,  this  pair  perfuaded  themfelvcs,  in  reuining  money,  they 
could  at  any  time  reftore,  they  were  not  injuring  any  other  porl'on, 
while  they  were  materially  bene&ing  their  own  family.’ 

It  remains  for  us  to  obferve,  that  the  moft  defedlive  ac¬ 
companiments  of  the  publication  before  us,  have  ^  reference 
to.  its  manner  and  diftion.  The  former  is  often  deficient 
in  Vefincment;  and  in  the  latter  we  defiderate  that  variety 
and  polifh  which  are  fo  neceflary  in  giving  completencfs  to 
performances  of  this  kind, 


Art.  IV.  A  Treatlfe  on  the  Influence  of  the  Moon  in  Ft^vers.  By  .  i 
Francis  Balfour,  M.  D.  Calcutta  printed.  is.6d.  EUipt,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

ri^H  I  S  attempt,  'the  author  of  which  is  well  efteemed  as 
t:  *  an  intelligent  and  obferving  man,  to  extend  the  tmpe^. 
rium  lunee  over  fo  great  a  part  of  medicine  as  that  which  con¬ 
cerns  fevers,  cannot  fail  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  me¬ 
dical  world.  I 

.  Dr.  Balfour  advances,  and  comments  upon  four  propofi- 
tions  ; 

I.  In  Bengal,  fevers  of  every  denomination,  arc  in  a  re¬ 
markable  manner,  connefted  with,  and  affeded  by  the  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  moon. 

Heaffirins,  that  in  the  courfe  of  fourteen  years  praftice, 
he  has  obferyed,  that  in  intermittent,  remittent,  putrid, 
rheumatic,  and  nervous  fevers,  as  well  as  that  which  accom- 

5)anics  the  crimtipn  of  the  fmall-pox,  he  has  invariably  ob-^ 
erved  the  influence  of  the  moon.  Thefe  diforders  make 
their  attack,  or  the  patient  fuffers  a  relapfe,  three  days  be¬ 
fore,  and  three  days  after  the  full  or  change.  If  the  attack, 
.which  very  feldom  happens,  takes  place  in  the  intervals,  the 
fymptoms  arc  aggravated  at  thefe  periods, 

*  But,’  he  further  obferves,  ‘thefe  oblcrvations  are  not  confined  to  in¬ 
termittent  and  remittent  fevers.  Head-achs,  tooth-achs,  inflammations 
of  the  eyes,  afthmas,  pains  and  fwelling  of  the  liver  and  fpleen,  fluxes, 
fpafms,  and  obftru^tions  in  the*bowels,‘  complaints*  in  the  urinary 
paffages,  eruptions  of  different  kinds,  and  a  great  many  more,  un¬ 
attended  by  any  obvious  fever,  aflumc  often  an  intermittent  form ; 
and  regularly  return  or  incrcafe  with  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon, 

and  (^appear  or  diminifli  during  the  intervals.* 
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The  fecond  propofition  is  a  ncceflary  confequence  of  the 
firft. 

In  Bengal,  a  conftant  and  particular  attention  to  the  re¬ 
volutions  of  the  moon,  is  of  the  greateft  confequence  in  the 
'  xurc  and  prevention  of  fevers.’* 

3.  ‘‘  1  he  influence  of  the  moon  in  fevers,  prevails  in  a 
fimilar  manner  in  every  inhabited  quarter  of  tlic  globe,  and 
confequently^  a  limilar  attention  to  it,  is  a  matter  of  gene¬ 
ral  importance  in  the  practice  of  medicine.” 

This  is  by  far  the  moft  important  propofition  of  the  four. 
— To  eftablifh  it,  the  author  afferts,  that  he  himfclf  has 
obferved  it  from  the  1 3th  to  the  26th  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  he  adds,  that  the  Arabian  and  Perfian  phyficians  give 
certain  accounts  of  it  in  thofe  countries,  that  Hippocrates 
remarked  it,  in  Afia  and  Greece,  and  that  we  have  teftimo-  . 
nies  of  its  exiflence  in  all  the  intermediate  latitudes  from 
Greece  to  Great  Britain.  No  arguments  can  well  be  weaker 
than  thefe.  The  author’s  obfervations  do  not  extend  to  us. 
Setting  afidc  thofe  of  Hippocrates,  which  are  by  no  means 
^  conformable  to  the  author’s  doftrjnc,  what  authority  can  be 
Icfs  rcfpeftable  than  that  of  the  caftern  phyficians?  But  we 
have  teftimonies  of  tfic  influence  pf  the  moon  from  Greece 
to  Britain.  Whether  fuch  vague  and  equivocal  aflertions 
have  “any  portion  of  the  order  and  becoming  attire  of  feir 
cnce,”  to  which  the  author  laudably  afpires,  we  need  not 
particularly  inquire.  Scarce  any  pofitipp,  howeyer  abfurd,  " 
can  be  advanced,  which  n^y  pot  be  porroborated  by  tefti- 
mony  of  fome  kind  or  other  It  had  furely  been  better,  if 
this  influence  iri  opr  climates,  had  been  left  entirely  as  a  pro¬ 
blem  to  be  folyed  by  future  experience.  Such  experience  wc 
have  leafon  to  think,  will  by  no  means  tend  to  confirm  the 
doftrinc  of  this  pamphlet.  Our  atteniipn  at  leaft  has  been 
.direfted  to  this  pbjeft,  fiqcc  wc  firit  heard  of  it ;  and  we 
have  feen  no  figns  of  the  moon’s  influence  in  any  kind  of 
fever.  But  the  pperation  of  other  caufes  Icfs  remote  and 
inexplicable,  has  been  very  obfervable ;  fuch  for  inftaucc, 
as  a  fudden  chapgefrom  mild  to  cold  raw  weather,  the  wind 
fciftmg  to  the  caft,  in  protrafting  intermittents  andoccafi- 
oning  relapfes. 

The  fourth  propofition  is,  that  “  the  whole  doctrine  of 
thccrifis  in  fevers  may  be  eafily  explained,  from  the  premifes 
we  have  eftablilhed  refpefting  thefe  diforders  at  the  full  and 
change.” 

The  author  hopes,  that  by  thefe  new  obfervations,  he  has 
bit  upon  a  line  of  accommodation  between  learned  and  in¬ 
genious  men  of  different  opinions,  “  concerning  the  crifis 
®f  fevers.”  To  us  this  cxpcilation  docs  not  feem  very  rca- 
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Ibnablc ;  his  doftrlne  is  entirely  inconliftent  with  former 
opinions.  It  cannot  furely  be  reconciled  to  that  opinion, 
which  denies  the  cxiftence  of  critical  days  altogether  ;  nor 
is:it  more>confiftcnt  with  the  ideas  of  thofe  who  maintain 
them.  What  have  tertian  and-  quartan  periods  to  do  with 
the  remiflion  that  takes  place  at  the  expiration  of  the  an-* 
thorns  lunar  periods,  or  tlie  aggravation  which  happens  at 
tlieir  fetting  in  ? 

Art.  V.  The  Speech  of  the  Right'  Hon','  Charles  James  Fox^  in  the 
.  Houfe  of  Commons^  on  the  Irijly  Rcfolutions^  on  Thurfday  May  12, 
1785.  ,  To  which  is  added  an  authentic  copy  of  the  Refolutions, 
as  originally  propofed  and  now  altered,  by.  Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt. 
8vo.  28.  Dcbrctr,  1785. 

'A  fyftem  of  commercial  regulation,  in  fome  refpefls 
the  reiwfe  of  that  fyftem  which,  in  the  refolutions  of 
the  Irifti  parliament,  had  received  the  fanftion  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  which  the  Minifter  had  pledged himfelf  to 
was  firft  opened,  on  this  memorable  occafion,  intheBritirti 
fenate.  So  llrange  a  tranfition  of  ftate  policy  muft  have 
placed  the  contending^  parties  in  parliament  in  a  Angular 
predicament.  To  adopt  the  nevj  propofitions  was  to  re 
probate  the  former,  which  the  Minifter  had  pronounced  in¬ 
violable.  And  to  eftimate  the  merit  or  demerit  of  a  plan  of 
fcttlement,  confifting  of  fucii  various  and  complicated  ar¬ 
rangements,  required  the  moft  mature  deliberation.  But 
the  Houfe  was  not  called  upon  to  deliberate^  but  to  decide,-^ 
And  it  muft  be  owned  that  a  vaft  majority,  with  an  obfe- 
quioufnefs  and  precipitation  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
parliament,  almoft  inftantly  determined,  bona  fide^  to  follow 
the  Minifter  implicitly  through  all  the  meanders  of  his  courfe. 
— Oi>c  member*,  with  more  candour  than  decency,  avowed 
the  maxim  by  which  he  was  governed.  But  while  the  exer- 
cifeof  lesriflative  wifdom  was  fufpended  by  debate,  the  Leader 
of  oppoftion  arofe ;  and  delivered  a  fpecch  which,  if  conn- 
dcred  as  an  unpremeditated  difeuftion,  elucidation,  and  diftec- 
tion  of  this  new,  extenfive,  and  complicated  fyftem  of  com¬ 
mercial  policy,  almoft  in  the  moment  of  its  birth,  may  be 
pronounced  one  of  the  greateft  efforts  of  human  fagacity. 
^ — The  printed  fpcech  before  us,  though  not  authenticated 
by  Mr.  Fox,  nor  publifhed  with  any  fanftion  from  him, 
preferves  a  good  deal  of  his  energy  and  vigour.  It  feems  to 
be  fuhjiantially  correft  ;  and  cannot  fail,  in  itsprefent  form, 
to  be  read  and  admired  in  all  parts  of  the  Britifh  empire.— 
Asafpecimen,  we  lhall  lay  before  our  readers  Mr.  Fox’s 

^  -  argument 
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jtfgumcnt  for  delays  which  forms  the  conclulion  of  this, 
ihafterly  oration : — 

**  I  lhall  only  add,  Sir,  that  he  who  can  underftand  fo  compli¬ 
cated  and  .fo  extenfive  a  fubjedt,  upon  fo  flight  and  tranlient  a  view 
of  it,  poliefles  an  intellect  not  common  to  the  general  body  of  man- 
^  kind,  and  which  certainly  cannot  be  the  general  charafterillic  of 
this  houfe.  For  one,  I  can  truly  fay,  he  muft  poflefs  an  under- 
ftanding  of  infinitely  more  quicknefs  and  acumen  than  any  to  which 
I  pretend.  He  that  votes  for  the  propofitions  without  under- 
ftanding  them,  ^is  guilty  of  fuch  a  defertlon'of  his  duty  and  his  pa- 
triotilm,  as  no  fubfequent  penitence  can  poBibly  atone  for.  He  fa- 
crificcs  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  at  the  flirine  of  private  par¬ 
tiality,  and  fells  his  country  for  the  whiftling  of  a  name.  The 
miniuer  who  exadls,  and  the  member  who  fubmits  to  fo  difgraceful 
an  obedience,  are  equally  criminal.  The  man,  who,  holding  the 
firft  feat  in  his  Majelty’s  council,  can  ftoop  to  fo  difgraceful  and  fal¬ 
lacious  a  canvas,  as  to  reji  his^  minifterial  cxiftcnce  on  the  decifion 
of  a  great  national  queftion  like  this,  muft  be  wholly  loft  to  all  fenfe 
of  dignity,  of  charafter,  or  manly  patriotifm  ;  and  he  who  acqui- 
efees  in  it,  from  any  other  inducement  but  that  of  cautious  and  fin- 
cere  convidion,  furrenders  every  claim  to  the  rank  and  eftimation  of 
an  honeft  and  independent  member  of  parliament,  and  finks  into  the 
meannefs  and  degradation  ot  a  mere  minifterial  inftrument,  unwor¬ 
thy  the  fituation  of  a  fenatqr,  and  difgraceful  to  the  name  of  an 
Englifhman.^ 

Upon  the  whole,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  in  political 
difeernment,  in  promptitude  in  debate,  and  in  what  may  be 
called  argumentative  wity  Mr.  Fox  has  fcarcely  anv  rival 
among  his  cotemporaries  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  queftioned 
whether  his  talents,  in  thofe  refpefts,  have  been  ever  furpallcd 
I  by  the  moft  diftinguiflied  orators  of  Greece  or  Rome. 

I  » 

I  Art.  VI.  Letters  to  a  Toung  Nobleman  upon  various  SuhjeBsy 
j  ,  particularly  on  Governinent  and  Civil  Libcr^’ :  wherein  Occafion 
is  taken  to  remark  on  the  Writings  of  fome  eminent  Authors  upon 
thofe  Subje6ls  j  and  in  the  firft  place,  upon  thofe  of  the  Reverend 
Do6for  Price.  With  fbme  Thoughts  on  the  Englifh  Conftitution, 
and  the  Heads  of 'a  Parliamentary  Reform.  8vo.  5s.  Robfon* 

These  letters  were  written,  the  author  tells  us,  with 
adefign  of  obviating  the  pernicious  efFefts  which  Dr. 
Price’s  obfervations  on  the  nature  of  civil  liberty,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  government,  &c.  had  produced  on  the  mind  of  a 
young  nobleman.  Hence  he  had  imbibed,  it  feems,  too 
Wgh  an  opinion  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind.  He  had 
begun  to  doubt  whether  there  might  not  be  found,  more 
firmnefs  of  mind,  more  uprightnefs  of  intention,  more 
%^ty,  more  patriotifm,  and  more  virtue,’  than  refided  in 
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the  executive  power  of  this  realm  in  the  year  1777,  when, 
thefe  letters  were  written, 

The  reafoning  of  this  writer  we  think  neither  remarkable 
for  acutenefs  nor  confiftency.  The  following  paflage  we  will 
offer  to  our  readers,  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  llyle  and  fenti- 
ments.  ,  ^  ^ 

*  If  Dr,  Price  would  fatisfy  himfclf  with  this  truth,  ‘‘  that  the 
people  are  the  foundation  of  all  governn^ent,”  without  drawing 
any  conclufions  from  this  concelTion,  which  it  will  not  bear,  fo  much 
would  certainly  be  granted  him.  But  he  muft  not  contend,  becaufe 
they  are  the  foundatioriy  that  therefore  they  mull  alfo  be  the  fuper- 
If that,  becaufe  -without  them  pimer  would  not  exift,  it 
mull,  therefore,  cxill  foUly  in  them*  To  infill  on  this,  would  not 
be  lefs  abfurd  than,  by  removing  the  foundation  Hill  lower,  to  place 
omnipotence  in  dull  and  clay,  becaufe  thefe  are  the  original  conftb 
tuent  parts  of  the  people. 

'  They  have  their  ample  lhare  In  the  government  of  this  country 
by  their  delegates  ;  the  only  legal,  and  indeed  the  only  poffiblc  mode, 
in  which  they  can  cxercife  it  ;  and  they  polTefs,  (how  jullly,  it  is 
hard  to  fay,)  the.moft  material  of  all  Icgillative  privileges,  by  hold- 
ing  the  purfc-llrings  of  the  nation.  Whether  every  moral  agent 
has,  or  ought  to  have,  the  privilege  of  choofing  his  reprcfentaiivc 
-^in  what  rank,  or  denomination  of  men,  the  right  of  eleftlon  re- 
lidcs— w'hether  all  are  not  virtually  reprefented  by  the  body  of  na¬ 
tional  delegates — and  how  far  411  attempt  towards  a  more  equal  re- 
prefentation  may  be  expedlenr,  ^re  not  fubjedts  for  prefept  elite uffion. 
It  is  notorious,  that  according  to  the  prefent  law  and  cullom  of 
J^ngland,  the  people,  under  a  certain  defeription,  have  a  right  to 
proceed  to  a  new  eledtion  of  men,  under  certain  qualifications,  to 
reprefent  them  in  tie  Houfe  of  Commons,  at  the  expiration  of  feven 
years  That  having  eledted  and  returned  them,  thefe  delegates 
*veftednuith  all  the  conjiitutional  poveer  of  their  conllituepts’: — That 
theli:  have  eaten  their  feptennial  cake,  and  mult  be  mere  children 
to  ciy  for  it,  before  the  return  of  the  fame  period.  *  Ail  this,  I  fay, 
ip  notorious  and  inconteftiblc.  And  thus  tjie  three  eftates,  con- 
ilituting  the  fupreme  government  of  the  nation,  are  eft^blilbcd  agd 
recognized^ 

^  *  ict  us  now  adyert  to  their  operation,  which  is  alfo  top  notori¬ 
ous  to  require  more  to  be  faid  concerning  it  in  this  letter,  than  rhr 
intent  of  it  feems  tQ  ft)r.  Sir  William  Blackllone  fays  very 
truly,  that  **  if  the  houfes  of  paiTiamenr,  or  either  of  them,  had 
**  avowedly  a  right  to  animadvert  on  the  king,  or  each  other,  or  it 
the  king  had  a  right  to  animadvert  on  cither  of  the  houfes  ;  that 
**  branch  of  the  legiflature,  fo  fubjedt  to  animadvernon;  would 
**  inllantly  ceafe  to  be  a  part  of  the  fupreme  ^vver  ;  the  balance 
of  the  conditution  would  be  overturned,  and  that  branch  or 
“  branches,  ia  which  this  jurifdidiion  relided,  would  be  completc- 
“  ly  fotcrci^n,”  ^  ' 

if  .this  bt  conflitutional  language,  and  true  with  rcfpedl  to  the 
three  branches  of  government,  what  fliall  wefay  of  the  ntuiition 
this  country,  if  a  right  to  animadvert  upon  all  tin  three  vttve  lodged 
mny  v^here^  independently  cf  them  all  f  This  would  drike,  dircdtlv 

and 
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|nd  efre<5tually,  at  the  whole  fupreme  power ;  and  would  place  the 
fovercignty  out  of  the /(rverdgnty.  It  would  induce  the  moll  complete 
confufion  that  the  greate ft  enemies  to  good  order  and  government  could 
viefire  ;  eftabliflung  a  power  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of  the  worlds 
and  totally  repugnant  to  experience,  to  common  fenfe,  and  to  the 
happinefs  of  Ipciety ;  a  power  which  would  overturn  the  whole 
fvftem,  by  placing  the  fubje6l  on  the  throne  of  the  fovereign,  or 
create  a  conteft,' which  muft  end  in  the  extirpation  of  every  thing 
but  the  foil ;  enriched  indeed,  but  enriched  by  the  blood  ot  its  in¬ 
habitants,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  firft  invader.  May  Heaven 
grant,  that  we  may  be  arguing  upon  ViVi  imbojjihle  event  but  it  is 
iilll  the  only  events  tow  ard  w'hich  the  principles  and  do^lrines  of  too 
ma^  have,  for  fomc  years,  been  direflly  tending.* 

The  members  or  the  Houfc  of  Commons  are  much  in¬ 
debted  ;to  this  author,  for  railing  them  not  only  above  the 
contrdul,  but  above  the  nature  of  their  conftituents.  *  Duft 
and  afhes,*  according  to  his  doftrine.  of  ratios,  are  to  the 
people,  as  the  people  to  their  reprefentatives.  Thefc  fuperior 
beings  are  not  to  be  cenfured  for  their  conduft,  but  during 
feven  years  arc  to  lord  it  uncontrouled  over  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  millions. 
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,  (Continued.) 

E  come  now  to  Dr.  Smith’s  account  of  the  efFeft  of  fome 
medicines  employed  in  the  cure  of  cutaneous  dif- 
eafes.  The  perplexity  in  the  diagnofis,  and  the  uncertainty 
in  the  cure  of  fucl^dileafes,  are  univerfally  known ;  and 
therefore  any  new  information  concerning  either,  muft  be 
Welcome  to  every  pradlitioner.  Cutaneous  difeafes  are 
aferibed  by  Dr.  Smith  'either  to  fome  original  fault  in  the 
conftitution  of  the  child,  or  of  the  parent,  and  to  a  fero- 
phulous,  gouty,  or  latent  venereal  taint.  It  would  perhaps 
not  be  very  difficult  to  ralfe  objeftions  againft  fome  part  of 
this  opinion  ;  but  it  is  of  more  confequence  to  coniider 
the  praftical  part  of  this  paper.  Tindture  of  cantharidcs, 
has  been  found  of  fome  ule  ;  but  it  never  produced  a  com¬ 
pete  cure,  except  in  one  inftance.  This  is  agreeable  to^Dr. 
Home’s  experience  of  it,  who  found  that  it  produced  a  ccr- 
t^n  diminution  of  the  complaint,  and  then  became  ineffica 
cious.  Dr.  Home  obferves  alfo,  that  it  increafed  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  urine,  an  effeft  which  did  not  appear  in  Dr.  Smithes 
patients.  But  the  circumftance  which  ftnick  us  with  the 
PWeft  furprize  was,  the  enormous  dofe  given  by  the  latter* 
One  of  his  patients,  having  begun  with  fmall  quantities, 
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took  at  laft  three  drachms;  three  times  a'^day..  We  do  not 
believe  tliat  a  faft  more  oppolite  to  the  common  expefta- 
,tions  of  phylicians  has  of  late  been  brought  to  light.  Dr. 
Home’s  largeft  exhibition  was,  35  drops,  and  four  times  a 

'  .  .  .  .  ■ 

Of  the  efficacy  ' of  vitriolic  acid,  in  leprofy  and  herpes, 

Dr.  Smith’s  obfervations  imprefs  us  w’ith  a  very  favourable 
opinion.  He  tells  us,  that  on  many  occafions  it  has  per¬ 
formed  a  complete  cure;  and  that  he  has  only  met  with 
two  persons,  in  whom  it  did  hot  produce  fome  fenfible 
.  amendment.  In  this  Dr.  Home’s  concluiion  is  very  differ¬ 
ent,  but  it  relates  only  two  cafes. 

The  tinftura  veratri,  which  has  hitherto  ferved  fo  little 
other  purpofe  than  to  add  a  name  to  the' pharmacopeia,  and 
a  bottle  to  the  ftielf,  promifes  to  become  an  ufeful  remedy, 
•in  difeafes  of  the  &in.  Three  cafes  are  related,  in  one  of 
which  it  leflened,  but  did  not  remove  the  eruption ;  in  ano¬ 
ther  it  accomplilhed  a  cure,  and  a  third  is  ftill  in  progrefs, 
and  the'tinfture  bids  fair  to  be  of  fervice.  The  dofe  was 
increafed  from  20  drops  to  a  tea-fpoon' full ;  but  in  one  cafe 
this  quantity  producedj-an  hour  and  a  half  after  it  had  been 
given,  giddinels,  hiccough,  iicknefs,  and  fometimes  vomiting, 
with  a  fenfe  of  great  weaknefs,  particularly  in  the  lower  extre¬ 
mities  ;  and  in  one  of  the  others,  itoccalioned  fymptomsof 
a  like  nature,  though  in  an  inferior  degree.  We  are  likewife 
told  in  a' note,  that  the  tin£lura  veratri  was  efficacious  in 
“curing  a  delirium,  (without  fever)  which  came  on  every 
evening,  and  lafted' two  or  three  hours,  and  hyfterical  con- 
vullions.  The  fits  of  an  epilepfy  were  kept  offby  it  for  fomt 
time,  but  they  returned.  Hence  Dr.  Smith  thinks  it  likely 
‘  to  prove  an  ufeful  remedy  in  nervous  diforders. 

'  ’in  order  to  fix  our  attention  on  onetof  the  moll  curious 
■fubjefts  that  has  of  late  engaged -the  notice  of  the  medical 
world,  we  muft  not- dwell  on  feveral  fucceeding  articles.- 
But  that  the  reader  may  know  what  he  has  to  expe£l,  we  fe 
down  the  titles  : — 

Art.  17.  A  cafe  of  hydrophobia,  by  :Mr.  Robinfon,  oi| 
'Guy’s  Hdfpital. 

18.  Cafe  of  an  ulceration  of  the  aefpphagvis  and  offificationj 
of  the, heart,  by  Dr.  Simmons. 

19.  'An  account  of  the  difle£lion,'by  Mr.  Watfon. 

.  '20.  A  cafe  of  difficult*deglutition,  ocoafiorted  by  an  ulcc: 
in  theaefophagus,  with -an  account  of  th?.  appearances  or 

’  dillbdibn.  by  Dr.  Garthfhore. 

■  af.  Cafe  of  a  fuppreffion  of  urine,  fuccefsluliy  treat 
in  which  the  bladder  was.punAured  through  thc'reiftum. 
•'By  Mr.  Bentley,  furgeon  at  Patlington,  near  Hull. 

22. 
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22.  Pulmonary  and  other  complaints,  apparently  fup- 
ported  by  fever  of  the  intermittent  or  remittent  kind,  and 
cured  by  the  bark,  by  Dr.  Chapman  of  Sudbury  in  Suf- 
foik.  .  . 

In  four  of  the  five  cafes  related*  in  this  article,  the  phthincal 
and  heftiefymptoms,  were  the  fequelof  catarrh  and  pleurify. 
—They  had  been  treated  either  as  phthifis,  or  as  clofeiy 
bordering  u^on  it.  The  fymptoms  by  which  the  author  was 
led  to.  prefenbe  the  bark,  were  the.abfence  ot  any  poftmeri- 
dian  exacerbation,  and  the  depolition  of  acateritious  fediment 
front  the  urine,  while  the  fupernatant  liquor  remained  quite 
clear.  We  are  not  prepared  to  deliver  an  opinion  on  the 
fafts  ftated  here,  and  the  reafoning  upon  them.  We  would 
rather  wait  till  obfervation  has  determined  fomething  far¬ 
ther,  for  they  will  undoubtedly  engage  the  attention  of 
praftitioners.  In, the  mean  time  we  fee  Hot,  why  it  ftiould 
be  concluded,  that  the  affeftion*  of  the  lungs  was  fupported 
by  a  latent  intermittent.  Such  an  affeftion  is  a  very  natural 
cdnfequence  of  the  preceding  difeafes.  In  one  cafe  it  would 
appear,  as  Dr.  Chapman  has  not  failed  to  remark^  that 
an  abfeefs  had  been  formed  and  burft,  and  in  all  the  irrita¬ 
tion  produced  by  the  difeafed  condition  of  the<  lungs,  was 
quite  adequate  to  the  febrile  fymptoms. 

Shall  we  fay  that  the  effeft  attributed  to  the  bark,  was  not 
produced  by  it  ?  This  fuppofition,  the  tenour  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  does  by  no  means  countenance.  In  one  cafe,  the  dif- 
cafe  was  beginning  to  yield,  the  medicine  was  difeontinued, 
and  the  fymptoms  recurred,  but  they  were  entirely  removed 
by  its  repetition.  A  febrile  difeafe,  however,  may  be  cured 
by  the  bark,  "  without  being  a.  genuine  intermittent  or 
idiopathic  fever  of  any  kind. 

23.  On  the  efficacy  of  opium  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal 
difeafe,  by  Frederick  Michaelis,  M,  D.  phyfician-gencral  to 
the  Heffian  troops. 

The  writer  of  this,  article  is  the  fame  perfon  with  the 
author  whofe  inaugural  differtation  on  the  croup  difplayed 
more  extenfivc  knowledge,  and  greater  ingenuity,  than  the 
fpeculations  qf  many  older  phyficians,  and  who  has^lately 
been  appointed; profeflbr  at  Hefle. 

We  have  here  a  number  of  obfervations,  fcemingly  au¬ 
thentic,  upon  a  moft  curious  and  important  fubjc«,  of 
which,  as  they  are  the  firft  that  have  fallen  under  our  no- 
,  tice,  it  becomes  us  to  attempt  a  diftinft  analyfis.  The  dif- 
|covery‘of  the  antivencreal  powers  of  opium,  like  fo  many 
others,  was  accidental.  A  perfon  who  had  taken  various 
mercurial  preparations  in  vain,  had  recourfe  to  opium,  for 
the  alleviation  of  his  pains.  A  perfect  cure  having  been 
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very  unexpeftedly  efFcflcd,  Dr  Michaelis  was  led  to  try 
whether  opium  would  be  equally  efficacious  where  no  mer¬ 
cury  was  ufed.  After  fome  affurances  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
trials^  we  meet  with  a  few  general  reflexions  on  the  efFcfts 
of  opium>  which  we  fhall  lay  before  our  readers  : — 

*  it  is  truly  aflonifliing  what  inimenfe  quantities  of  this  remedy 

the  human  frame  will  bear.  We  have  been  ufed  to  think  two  hun. 
dred  drops  of  laudanum  a  day,  a  confidcrable  dofe,  even  in  cafes  of 
Ulmnus^  'in  which,  for  obvious  reafons,  greater  quantities  may  be 
^iven  than  in  moft  other  complaints.  But  half  a  drachm,  or  two 
Icrupies  of  the  extraHum  thehaiemm  daily,  is  what  has,  I  believe, 
been  fcldom  given.  Yet  this  is  the  dofe  which  fcveral  of  my  vene¬ 
real  patients  V  (who  never  had  been  accuftomed  to  opium)  took  for 
fcveral  weeks,  with  the  beft  efteX  ;  and  it  was  very  remarkable,  that 
thefe  enormous  dofes  often  produced  little  or  no  fleep,  and  that 
W'hcn  they  had  that  effeX  at  firft:,  it  generally  went  off  in  a  fliort 
time.  .  ' 

*  The  effeXs  this  medicine  produces  upon  the  human  body,  have 
not  yet  been  obferved  with  fufficient  accuracy.  It  is  a  general  opi¬ 
nion,  that  it  diminifhes  every  fecretion,  perfpiration  excepted.— 
This  certainly  is  a  mlftakc  ;  and  though  in  many  cafes  it  promotes 
a  diaphorcfis,  yet  in  many  others  I  have  fecn  no  fuch  effeX,  but,  in 
its  ftcad,  a  plentiful  fecretion  of  urine,  fo  that  in  fcveral  patients, 
the  quantity  of  urine  exceeded  that  of  all  the  fluids  they  had  drank. 
This  effeX  ot  large  dofes  of  opium  on  the  fecretion  of  urine,  though, 
not  quite  fo  general  a  one  as  its  promoting  fweat,  all  my  medical 
friends  in  New-York  who  made  trial  of  this  new  remedy,  have  ob¬ 
ferved  fo  often,  that,  extraordinary  as  it  may  feem,^  the  faX  is  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt. 

*  Another  effeX,  which  I,  and  fcveral  of  my  medical  friends, 
obferved  now  and  thefl,  (though  rarely)  was,  an  Increafed  fecretion 
of  faliva,  fometimes  amounting  to  an  aXual  falivation  ;  a  fymp- 
tom  which  I  could  not  aferibe  to  any  former  remedy,  as  it  occurred 
even  in  thofe  who  had  never  taken  any  mercury.  But  what  will 
perhaps  appear  ftill  more  incredible,  is,  that  opium  fometimes  pro¬ 
duces  a  mou  violent  diarrhoea,  particularly  when  great,  quantities  of 
it  are  accumulated  in  the  bowels.  As  to  its  effeX  upon  the  pulfe,  1 
found  jgenerally  that  it  quickened  it  at  lirft,  but  afterwards  commonly 
made  it  very  flow  and  full ;  yet,  in  a  few  cafes,  I  have  feen  it  con¬ 
tinue  quick  and  fmall,  till  the  opium  was  dlfcontinued.  Sometimes 
indeed  it  produced  head-ach,  anxiety,  pain  in  the  bread,  &c.  which 
ufed  Immediately  to  vanifh  after  bleeding  ;  and  'for  this  reafon,  if  the 
patient  is  of  a  full  habit,  we  ought  not  to  omit  bleeding,  before  we 
give  the  opium.  I  alfo  made  It  a  conftant  rule,  to  clcanfc  the  bowels 

frevioufly.  If  there  was  any  indication  for  denng  fo  ;  it  being  well 
nown,  that  opium  is  improper  when  there  are  impurities  in  the  iirlt 
paffaees. 

•  I  have  fecn  fome  few  whofe  flomaebs  did  not  Bear  opium  in  fub- 
dance ;  and  even  the  thebaic  tinXure  was  now  and  then  throwm 
but  this  happened  fo  feldom,  that  I  did  not  find  it  neceffary  to  dil- 
continue  the  remedy.  In  general,  I  have  obferved,  that  patients 

beat 
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bear  the  tinflure  perfciStly  well,  when  opium  in  fubftance  docs  not 

agree  with  them.’  '  .  '  ' 

in  anfwering  fome  objeftions  that  have  been  ftarted  againft 
this  mode  of  cure,  the  author  allows,  that  quicknefs  of  the 
the  pulfe  and  copious  fweats,  willfomctimes  lupervene  at  tlie 
beginning  of  a  courfe  of  opium  ;  but  thcle  fymptoms  ‘will 
either  go  off  of  themfelves,  or  elfc  will  be  removed  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  bark  along  with  the  opium.  Weaknefs  and  luper-* 
venirig  fallownels  of  complexion,  will  likewift  give  way 
to  this  medicine.  TrembJitig  of  the  hands,  which  might 
caufealarm,  healfo  confidently  aflerts,  is  of  no  confequcncc, 
as  it  will  foon  difappear.  ^  Several  other  objeflions  he 
feems  to  anfwer  in  a  fatisfaftory  manner ;  but  all  objec¬ 
tions  arifing  trom  hypothefis,  muft  give  way  to .  fafts,  and 


taken  no  medicines  j  at  leaft  no  mercury,  except  where  this 
is  noticed. 
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This  IS  certainly  a  fair  profpeft ;  but  have  otl^ers  found 
the  fame  good  effefts  from  opium  ?  We  fear  not.  We 
know  indeed,  tliat  in  one  or  two  inftances  it  ha^  produced 
a  permanent  cure,  but  in  many  Others  it  has  only  alleviated 
the  fymptoms.  Accordingly,  the  other  phylicians  in  Anicri- 
ca  foon  defifted  from  its  ufe,  aiid  this  has  likewife  been  the 
cafe  in  our  own  country.  But  conlidering  the  attention  it 
has  excited,  we  cannot  remain  long  without  further  informa- 
tioh  on  this  fubjeft.  But  whatever  may  be  the  final  deci- 
fion,  Dr.  Michadls’s  paper  is  curious  and  valuable,  if  it 
were  only  for  an  account  ot  llic  cfFe£f s  of  opium  given  for  a 
confiderable  time  in  larg6  dofes.  We  hope  full  confidence 
may  be  placed  irihis  obfervations;  His  excellent  thelis,  and 
the  way  in  which  this  paper  is  written',  incline  us  to  believe 
this.  But  we  muft  acknowledge,  that  feveral  medical  per- 
fobs  who  w’erc  irt  America  with  Df.  Michaelis  do  not  fpeak 
of  him  with  fo  much  refpe^t  as  we  thought  he  would  com- 
mand  wherever  he  wenti 

Of  the  articles  which  remain,  the  fucceeding,  viz.  *  Ob- 
fervations  oft  the  caufes,  fymptoms,  and  cure  of  confump- 
tions,'  icc.’  is  the  moft  curious.  It  contains  leveral  new  ob- 
fervations,  and  does  credit  to  Dr.  Stark’s  accuracy.  But  we 
are  afraid,  that  many  of  the  expreflions  are  far  too  general, 
and  that  all  the  diftinftioiis  arc  not  well  founded.  Do  large 
blood-vcffels,  for  example,  never  open  into  vomicae  ?  Se¬ 
veral  queflions  of  this  nature  will  arife  in  the  mind  of  the 
attentive  reader  ;  arid  his  doubts,  will  not  be  diflipated,  when 
he  is  told  by  the  editor  of  thefe  obfervatioits.  Dr.  C.  Smith, 
that’  the  author  was  a  young  fhyjician^  whofe  experience  was  con- 
fined  almojl  entirely  within  the  walls  of  Si.  George^ s  Hof pitaly  z 
circUmllance,  which,  while  it  mult  raife  him  in  the  eftima- 
tion  of  his  reader,  fufliciently  indicates  that  his  general  con- 
clufions  fhould  be  received  with  great  caution. 

The  remaining  artkles  are  — 

An  account  of  a  hydrocephalus  ifiterniis  of  prodigious 
iGze  in  an  adult,  by  Dr.  Michaelis. 

An  account  of  a  method  of  curing  the  hydropthalmia  by 
meaps  of  a  feton,  by  Mr.  Ford. 

An  account'of  a  tumour,  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  difeafed 
kidney,  by  Mr.  Fcaron. 

.  An  account  of  a  ciincerous  affection  ot  the  ftomach,  by 
Dr,  Sims.  *  ^ 

Another,  by  Df.  C.  Smiths  '  ' 

An  account  of. a  painful  affection  of  the  antrum  maxillare, 
from  which  tlirce  infefts  were  difeharged,  by  Dr.  Hcylham, 
of  Carlifle.  .  . 


Attempt  to  prove  the  Exi/tence,  iAc,  ■  437 

■  An  account  of  an  hairy  excrcfcence  in  the  fauces  of  a  new¬ 
born  infant,  by  Mr.  Ford!. 

In  the  preface  we  arc  given  to  cxpe£I  a  fecond  volume  in 
no  long  time,  an  intimation  which  we  received  with  plea- 
fure,  as  the  prefent  volume  cannot  fail  to  imprefs  the  public 
with  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  fociety. 


Ar  t*  VI  JL  An  Attempt  to  prove  the  ILxfJIence  and ahfolute  Perfe^irn 
of  the  Supreme  Unoriginated  Beings  ift  a  demonftrative  Manner. 
By  Hugh  Hamilton,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Dean  of  Armagh.  8vo. 
3^.  6d.  fewed.  Roblnfon.  London.  1785. 

OF  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge,  natural  theo¬ 
logy  is  undoubtedly,  on  account  of  the  dignity  of  its 
ebjeft,  the  nobleft,  and  merits  our  moft  ferious  attention. 
It  is  the  prerogative  of  man,  among  all  the  inhabitants  of 
this  earth,-  to  be  capable  of  knowing  his  creator*  of  worlhip- 
ping  him,  and  of  imitating  his  perfections.  There  is  no 
ipccies  of  Icience  that  tends  lo  much,  to  enlirge  and  elevate 
the  mind  as  thp  knowledge  pf  God.  It  is  the  Itrongeil  fup- 
port  of  every  virtue,  and  the  pnly  rational  foundation  of 
tranquillity  and  peace  of  mind,  of  hope  and  comfort,  of 
ipagnanimity  and  fortitude,  in  all  the  various  circumftanccs 
of  life.  All  genuine  pjety  muft  be  founded  pn  juft  ideas  of 
the  perfections  and  providence  of  God.  It  is  true,  Revela¬ 
tion  teaches  the  truths  of  natural  religion,  .^s.yvejl  as  other 
truths  which  our  feafon  could  never  have  difeoyered.  But 
it  is  equally  true,  that  reafon,  as  well  as  revelation,  conies 
from  God;  Both  are  lights  granted  to  us  by  the  ]Father  of 
I-ights,  and  we  ought  to  make  the  beft  ufe  of  both,  aqd  not 
to  extinguifh  the  one  that  we  may  ufe  the  other.  It  muft  be 
confefled  indeed,  that  revelation  has  been  of  great  ufe  to  en¬ 
lighten  nien  even  with  regard  to  the  truths  of  natural  reirgion. 
I'his  .is  evident  by  comparing  thefyftems  of  natural  religion 
which  are  to  be  found  in  Chriftian  countries  with  thofc  that 
have  appeared  among  the  moft  enlightened  Heathens.  But 
tJiere  is  no  good  caufe  why  wc  fliould  not  ftill  make  yfe  of 
our  reafoning  powers. .  Revelation  is  given  to  men  as  rea- 
fonable  creatures,  and  it  is  by  reafp^l  alone  that  wc  can  judec 
of  the  truth  of  revelation,  and  whether  any  fyftem  is  juftijr 
entitled  to  that  appellation.  .  It  is  by  reafon  alfo  that  we  mull 
judge  of  the  meaning  of  whatjs  revealed,'  and  guard  againft 
luch  interpretations  of  it  as  arc  abiiird,  impious,  or  inqon- 
fiftent.  The  exiftence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the  maker  and 
governor^of  the  w'orld,  is  fo  loudly  proclaimed  by  all  the 
works  of  nature  that  fall  within  our  obfervatioh,  more  efj^ci- 
iq  t]]c  vv’ondcrfpl  confIruClure  of  our  bodies,  ana  the 
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more  wonderful  foripation  of  the  powers  and  faculties 
of  our  minds,  that  one  Ihould  imagine  it  could  never  be 
called  in  queftion. '  It  is  certain,  however,  that  tliere  have 
been  men,  both  in  ancient  anil  in  modern  times,  who  have 
exerted  all  their  abilities  to  weaken  this  important  truth. 
It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  underftand  thoroughly  the  grounds 
on  which  it  is  founded,  and  to  be  able  to  refute  the  atheiftical 
feafonings  of  thofe  who  have  oppofed  it.  It  is  extremely 
furpriling,  that  Tome  men  have  employed  fo  much  ingenuity 
anddifplayed  fuch  abilities  in  endeavouring  to  explode  this 
trifthi  Imce  it  is  evident  that  the  light  of  the  fun  is  not  more 
neceflary  to  chear  and  refrelh  our  planetary  fyftem,  than  the 
^iftence  of  a  father  of  the  univerfe  to  give  comfort  to  every 
rational  mind. 

' it  ik  of  the  higlieft  importance,  both  to  the  happinefs 
of  individuals  and  of  huniah  foebty  in’geheral,  to  have  juft 
and '-’rational  conceptions  of  the  deity,  of  his  perfeftions  and 
providence,  deeply  imprelled  on  the- mind,  every  attempt  to 
promote  fo  delii  able  an  end  muft  meet ‘with  the  approbation 
of  all  wifeahd  good  men  *  and  this  is' due  to  the  performance 
now  under  conndcfation.  In  the  intfoduftioh  we  are  pre- 
fented  with  a  view  of  the  arguments  that  have  been  ufed  for 
proving  the  exiftence  and  attributes  of  God,  and  the  reafons 
lor  propofing  a  new  one.  ‘  'The  author  obferves,  that  there 
arc  two  general  ways  of  reafoning  upon  this  fubjeft,  apricri 
arid  Tipojleriori^f  of,  according  to ‘what  is  commonly  called  the 
fynthetic  and  analytic  methods.  We  treat  this  fubjeft  fynthc- 
ticallv  when  we  lay  down  fomc  fclf-evident  truths  or  axioms, 
and  deduce  by  a  train  of  juft  reafoning  the  cohfequences  necef- 
^ily  refulting  from  them.  ^  We  treat  it  analytically,  when 
we  begin  with  phoenomena  thcmfclves,  and  trace  them  up  to 
their  drigihal,  and  from  the  known  properties  of  thefe  phoe- 
nomena  arrive  at  the  nature  of  thefe  methods  of  reafoning ; 
how  far  each  of  them  has  been  carried,  and  with  what  de¬ 
gree  of  evidence  they  have  proved  their  cohelufions.  This 
our  author  has  done  by  giving  a  fhort,  comprehenfive,  and 
elegant  view  of  the  principal  arguments  ufed  by  the  following 
celebrated  writers  on  the  being  and  attributes  of  God  :  Mr. 
Locke,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Dr.  Fiddes,  and  Mr.  Wollafton. 

likewife  makes  fome  very  j  aft  refleftions  on  the  arguments 
iifed  by  thefe  authors,  and  points  out  feveral  miftakes  into 
which  they  have  fallen.  He  alfo  enumerates  the  objeftions 
of  fceptical  writefk,  particularly  thofe  of  Spinoza  and  Hume, 
againli  thefe  modes  of  reafoning,  and  anlwefs  them  in  a  fa- 
tisfaftory  ihanherr "  pur  author  next  informs  us,  that  many 
writers  have  thought  it  impoftible  to  treat  this  fubjeft  in  a 
dexnonftrative  manner.  He  takes  notice  of  the  chief  ob- 
'  •  '  *  ’  '  '  jcvilion 
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jcftlons  to  this  mode  of  rcafoning,  and  endeavours  to  aiifwer 
them.  Having  read  fome  treatifes  which  appeared  to  him 
plainly  dcfignedto  preclude  every  avenue  that  could  lead  to 
the  proof  of  one  all  pcrfeft  author  of  tlw  univcrfe,  he  con¬ 
ceived  an  earneft  defire  to  fee  die  important  queftion  concern¬ 
ing  the  being  and  pcrfe&ions  of  God,  treated  in  a  concifey 
and  if  polliblc,  dcmonflrative  manner.  Accordingly,  from 
one  limple  jp/incip{e  or  axiom,  he  fets  himfelf  todemonftrate 
nine  propofitions,  w^hich  prove  the  being  and  abfolute  per.- 
feflion  of  God.  Moft  of  thefe  propofitions  arc  demonft rated 
indlrcflly  ;  that  is,  they  arc  proved  to  be  true,  by  fhewing 
that  an  abfurdity  would  follow  the  fuppofition  that  ^cy  axe 
falfe. 

It  is  obvious  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  prmciplca 
pf  mathematics,  that  an  indiredt  demonfifation,  or  a 
demonftration  ducens  fd  ahfurdum^  is  as  juft  and  true  as  a 
direft  demonftration.  Accordingly  it  is  pften  ufed  by  Euclid 
and  other  mathematicians.  But  though  this  be  the  cafe,  it 
is  not  fo  pleafing  to  the  mind  :as  a  direft  demonftrationi, 
.where  w’e  not  only  fee  the  proof  of  the  propofition,  but  every 
link  of  the  chain  of  which  the  proof  confifts,  deduced  by 
juft  reafoning  from  certain  axioms  or  firft  principles,  which 
are  the  foundation  of  all  reafoning. 

We  ftiall  give  our  readers  a  fjpecimen  of  the  performance 
before  us,  and  of  our  authors’s  manner  of  reafoning,  by 
.quoting  his  firft  axioi^i  and  his  firft  propofitioru  .  < 

V  ---  _iAN  AXIOM. 

*  Whatever  is  contingenr,  or  might  pMlibly  have  been  otherwife 

.than  it  is,  had  fome  caufe  which  dcwrmvied  it  to  he  what  it  is.  pr, 
in  other  words :  if  two  different  or  contrary  things  were  each  of 
them  poflible,  which  ever  of  them  took  place,  or  came  to  pafs,  it 
muff  have  done  fo  In  confequcnce  of  fome  ca’afe  which  determined 
Aat /V,  other ^  Ciould  take  place. 

.‘PROPOSITION. 

^  TueI^e  iniiff  be  in  the  univerfc  fome  one  Being,  at  lead,  wholf^ 
aon-cxiftcnce  is  impolEble,  whefe  CKiilcnce  had^  caule,  no  begins 
ning,  and  can  have  no  eud.  ^  ' 

*  If  there  is  no  Being  in  the  umvcrfe  but  fuch  as  might  j^fflbly" 
have  not  ex^ed/  li  would  follow,  that  poffibly  there  might  hav^c 
liecn  no  exiltence  at  all:  And  then  thefe  two  cafes,  viz-,  that  there 
might,  and  that  there  might  not  have  been  exiftence,  being  equally 
poffiblc^  the  former  coulidnot  have  taken  place  rather  th^  the  latter, 
hut  in  confequeiice  of  its  having  been  determhied^  by  fome  means  or 
other,  that  it  fliould  take  place.  (Axiom.)  But  this  determination 
could  never  have  been  made,  unlefs  fome  Being  could  have  determined 
its  own  exiftence,  and  have  beeii  the  caufe  of  itfelf  •;  wWch  it  would 
he  abfurd  to  fuppofe.  The  retore,  it  is  not  poflible  that  tb^re  might 
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have  been  no  cxiftcnce  at  all.  Confequently  an  impoflibill^  of  not 
ex^jflhg  mull  be  found  lomewhcre,  that  is,  there  muft  be  fome  one 
Being,  ^  at  lead,  whofe  non-exiftence  is  impoflible.  And  as  this  im- 
poffibility  of  his  ?iot  exiftihg  is  abfolute,  or  unconditional,  and  de¬ 
pends  not  qn  any  fuppolition,  it  niuft  be  all  times  the  fame  ;  fo 
that  this  Being  never  ^as  nor  can  become  non-exilleut,  but  has  an 
cxidence  without  a  beginning  and  without  a  podibilitj^  of  ending. 

‘  As  no  caufe  could  have  determined  that  this  Being  (liould  exill, 
or  have  gi*ven  to  him  that  exidence  which  it  is  impoflible  but  he  mult 
always  n^ve  had  ;  he  mud  be  unoriginated  and  b^tVe  eViftence  in 
himfelf  independent  on  any  caufe,  of  be  lelf-exiflent. 

‘  Thus  it  is  proved,  that  there  mud  be,  at  lead,  fpme  one  Being, 
,  whatever  it  is,  who  cannot  but  exid,  whole* exidence  had  no  caufe, 
no  beginning,  and  can  have  no  end.  And  lince  this  Being  is  fuch 
that  his  non-exidence  is  impollible,  he  docs  not  exid  contingently 
but  neceffarily';  tiecej^ty  Is  the  mode  of  his  exiilence. 

*  It  need  not  now  be  conSdered  whether  there  is  only  one  fuch 
Being,  or  whether  there  may  be  in  the  uiiiverfe  piany  Beings,  each 
unonginated  and  having  exidence  in  itldf  independent  of  any  caufe. 
It  is  fulScient^  at  prefent,  that  we  know  there  mult  be  one  fuch 
.  Being,  whofe  nature  we  may  therefore  make  the  fubjtft  of  our 
further  inquiries.*  •  •  • 

If  we  attend  minutely  to  the  nature  of  dcmonjlraticn^  as  it 
IS  ' exemplified  in  the  pure '  and  abftraded  rcafonings  of 
logicians,  and  particularly  hv  Euclid  and  other  mathemati¬ 
cians  ;  and  were  we  to  confider  farther  tHe  fpecific  difference 
between  demonftrative  and  probable  evidence,  we  mighf 
juftly  conclude,  that  Dr.  Hamilton  had  not,  in  the  proper 
and  ftrift  fenfe  of  the  word,  demonjirated  the  exiftence  and 
abfojute  perfeftion  of  the  fupteiiie  unbriginated  Being.  Nor 
does  this  important  truth,  perhaps,  admit  of  metaphylical 
or  mathematical  dcmonllration,  though  it  certainly  does  of 
the  higheft  degree  of  moral  evidence.  Yet,  ahftrafted  fpe 
culatibn^  howeyer  it  may  leave  the  mind  in  doubt  and  lul 
penfe  concerning  thofe  unfathomable  objefts  of  eternity,  and 
neceflary  exiftence,  does  certainly  tend  to  Ihew,  that  the 
hyporhefis  of  an  eternal’ mind  is  not  encumbered  with  lo 
many  difficulties  as  the  other  alternative  of  etevnaj  matnr, 
or  an  infinite  fucceffidn' of  dependent  Beings.  It  humbles 
the  pride,  if  it  does  not  wholly  fatisfy  the  precilion  of  rca 
#fon  ;  and  prepares  the  mind  for  the  reception  of  truth,  on 
fuch  probable  evidence  as  muft  ever  carry  conviftion  where 
the  heart  is  not  pre-eng^ed,  and  has  not  taken  part  againlV 
it.  Dr.  Hamilton  Kas  perceived  and  offered,  at  leaft  ingeni¬ 
ous  and  plaufible  remedies,  for  the  defefts  df  fome  of  the 
links  iii  tl^e  chains  of  his  prcdcceflbrs  in  the  walk  of  the 
tnoft  fublime  of  all  fpeculatiops-  He  treats  his  great  fubjeft 
with  prder,  perfpicuity,  arid  elegance/  His  book  will  be 
read  with  plcqfure  by  eyery  Theift,  and  indeed  by  all  lovers 
of  abftrafted  reafoningon  oHjefts  whicTi  cannot  but  obtrude 
themfelves  on  the  moil  feeptical  minds. 
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A«t  IX.  A  letter  to  the  People  o  f  Scotland^  on  the  alarming  Attempt 

to  infringe  the  Articles  of  the  Union^  and  introduce  a  mpjl  pernicl'* 

ous  Innovation^  hy  diminijbing  the  Number  of  the  Lords  of  SeJJioH% 

By  James  Bofwell,  Efq;  8vo.  2S.  6J,  Dllly. 

TTHIS  is  in  our  opinian,  the  beft  performance  which  has 
^  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bofwell;  and  it  is  with 
a  fincere  pleafure  that  we  applaud  his  public  virtue  and  patri- 
otifm.  '  The  pernicious  fcheme  of  invading  the  Union,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  originated  in  the  crooked  policy  of  Henry  Dun- 
da»,  fometimes  termed  Harry  the  J^Iinth,  from  the  defpotical 
principles  upon  which  he  afts,  and  in  that  of  his  fubfervient 
friend  Mr.  Hay  Campbell^  the  prefent  Lord  Advocate  for 
Scotland. 

At  a  period,  when  the  lofs  of  the  American  provinces  is 
recent,  and  when  the  difturbances  of  Ireland  are  by  no  means 
fettled,  it  is  to  thehigheft  degree  furprifing  that  a  plan  Ihould 
be  formed  to  excite  diirentions  in  Scotland.  Itwould  feeni 
that  the  prefent  miniftry,  by  giving  encouragement  to  Mr. 
Dundas  and  his  aflbeiate,  w^re  delirous  of  removing  Scot¬ 
land  frojn  all  conneftion  with  England,  and  of  advancing 
;he  calamities  of  this  unfortunate  country.  For  to  what 
point  but  to  open  rebellion,  mull  it  lead,  to  infult«and  to 
deftroy  the  moft  valuable  and  the  moll  guarded  rights  of  the 
Scottifh  nation  ?  After  an  attempt  fo  nefarious,  after  a  pro- 
jeft  fo  traiterous,  if  the  people  of  Scotland  can  confide  in 
Mr.  Dundas,  and  tlie  Lord  "Advocate,  they  muft  be  corrupted 
indeed !  The  inhabitants  of  England  Will  carrv,  upon  this 
occalion,'  a  penetrating  eye  to  their  condiift ;  anci  if  the  Scots 
fliall  difplay  the  fymptoms  of  abjeftnefs  and  fervility,  their 
reputation  will  be  loll  for  ever. 

.  Witli  refpedi  to  argument,  it  is  almoft  unneceflaiy  to  ob- 
Lrve,  tliat  Mr.  Bofwell  is  decidedly  clear  and  convincing. — 
For  the  encroachment  fo  profligately  in  agitation,  is  in  the 
moft  flagrant  oppofition  to  the  precife  and  definitive  language 
of  the  treaty  of  unioru  It  is  alfo  apparent,  that  by  the  di¬ 
minution  or  the  number  of  the  Scots  Judges,  Mr.‘ Dundas 
and  Mr.  Campbell  had  it  in  their  view  to  fway  ^nd  direft  the 
more  completely  the  Court  of  SelTion  in  Scotland.  For,  of 
late  years,  that  unhappv  jurifdiftion  has  been  confidered  as5 
PQlitical  engine  ;  and  it  is  an  obvious  axiom  of  polity,  that 
it  is  much  eafier  to  command  a  body  which  corififts  of  a  few 
member^,  than  qf  iqany. 

Mr.  Bofwell  h^  touched  upon  the.  dar;ng  fpirit  of  Mr. , 
Dundas,  who  affefts  not  onlv  to  govern  Scotland,  but  even 
the  prefent  adminiftration.  The  ftroke  however  of  his  fa- 
tire  is  not  fufficiently  fliarp.  He  indeed  appeals  to  the  power 
of  this  politician,  but  he  docs  not  apply  himfelf  to  deferibe 
his  principle^. 
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•  Do  any  of  you  want  to  be  informed  of  Mr,  Hen.  Dundas’s  power  ? 
I  dare  fay  not.  Care  is  taken  that  its  full  extent  fliall  be  proclaimed 
«s  far  as  Orkney,  Yet  let  us  contemplate  a  ftriking  inftance  j  it 
would  make  a  pifture  for  the  exhibition,  or  a  feene  at  Aftlcy^s,  Be- 
liold  him  in  your  metro^lis,  which  the  death  <  f  Sir  Laurence  Dun* 
das,  left  open  to  him*  With  his  right  hand  he  has  moved  the  Lord 
Provoft,  Hunter  Blair,  (gold  chain  and  all)  from  his  political  bafe. 
With  his  Jc/i  he  has  tliruii  in  as  reprefentativc  of  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh— Whom  ? — a  refpeftable  merchant  i  No — A  profper- 
V  ous  trade iinan  ?  No.— A  Coutts^  the  father  of  the  great  eftablifh- 
ment  in  the  Strand,  London  ?  No.«— JtVrr,  whom  Pelham  loved  ? 

No,— A  citizen  of  any  fort,  good,  .ba^,  or  indifferent  ?  No,  no. 
no.— Whom  then  ?  Why,  Sir  Adam  Fergufon^  advocate^  the  late 
inembcr  for  the  county  of  Ayre !  Sir  Adam  Fergufon  wrote  a  cir¬ 
cular  letter  againft  peers  interfering  in  our  county  ele^lion,  and  fe¬ 
deral  very  worthy  gentlemen  joined  the  ftandard  qf  independency, 
93  then  imagined^  which  he  ereded.  Ctrrrying  them  along  with 
him,  and' yet  haying’  his  peers  as  well  as  he  contrived  to 

poffcfs,  for  two  parliaments/the  reprefentation  ‘  of  Ayrefhirc,  by 
imeans  of  fuperierity  vqtesy  which  that  county  has  declared  to 
be  nominal  and  fiftitious,  while  the  real  intcreft  was  un  reprefen tedl 
Sir  Adam  Fergufon  laft  year,  as  yrc  are  told,  made  overtures  to  the 
Earl  of  Eglintounc,  and  formed  a  coalition  with  his  Iqrdfliip.  That 
he  was  not  eleded,  we  know ;  that  he  voted  for  his  former  appoint- 
nenti  we  know  ;  and  it  is  faid  he  fupports  the  Earl’s  friend  for  one 
parliament,  and  the  Eaxl  is  to  make  him  member  next  parliament-^ 
:ifhecanl 

^  As  to  all'  this  power  aflumed  by  Mr.  Dundas,  I  muft  fay  miror  /. 
But  1  certainly  do  nc>t  blame  him,  as  Cato  fays,  when  his  gallant 
fon  Mkreus  is  brought  in  dead,  **  Who"  .  uif  not  be  that  youth  ?? 
-The  proverb  fays,  A  living  dog"  is  better  than  a  dead  lion.” 

"  What  then  muft  a  living  lion"  be  ?  But  under  what  genusy '  under 
\vhatj^rf/>j,  are  they  to  be  ranked,  whofe  pulillanimity  is  the  caufc 
that  tnis  lion  alone  domineers  in  the  foreft  ?  Our  late  and  prefent 
fituation  brings  to  my  remembrance  fbme'verfcs  in  an  old  poem, 
which  ^  have  heard  my  father  repeat :  they  arc  a  kind  of  imprecation 
9ppKcable'to  a  coalition  which  m  the  latt  age  took  place  in  Scot¬ 
land  . 

‘  May  eke  thae  men  o^  mony  wimples, 

-  *  Sir  James  and 'Sir  John  Dairy mpks, 

‘  Wi’ their  new  allies  the  Dundafes, 

# .  ‘  Rule  aw  our  lords  and  lairds  like  afles 

Among  the  politicians  who  will  befriend  the  Scots  in  pro- 
foding  the  Union,  it  appears  to  us  very  remarjcable,  that  Mr. 
Bofwcirftiould  have  included  the  prefent  premier. 

^  And  (hall  wc’bc  fo  unjuft.to  the  Mihifter  of  the  Crown,  to  the 
fecond  William  Pitt,  as  to  apprehend  that  he  will  not  hear  us  ?— 
He  who  firft  took,  he  who  ftill  holds  the  reins  of  government,  with 
the  hearty  concurrence,  the  generous  applaufe  of  an  admiring  na¬ 
tion  !  He  whofe  noblenefs  of  foul  has  To  remarkably  flicwn  how  open 
he  is  to  codvidion  !  |  can  have  no  doubt  that,  when  he  has  made 

him- 


(Icicrmined  tone,  Dundas  !  Dundas 
M  upon  which  we  might  have  fplit,  as  Fc 


for  diame !  Here  is  a  roci: 
did  upon  his  India  bill.  1*11 


<tre  pomts  ot  government  in  lome  oi  tnem^  ana  points  or  laitn.m 
others^  as  to  which,  had  I  any  thing  to  do  in  the  adminiftration  of  this 
country,  I  fhould  withftand  them  to  the  face.”  I  can  drink,  I 


himrelf  mader  of  the  fubjedt,  fees  that  the  articles  of  the  union  would 
be  infringed,  and  knows  how  very  unpopular  this  bill  is,  I  can  have  no 
doubt  that  he  will  fend  for  the  miniiler  tor  Scotland,  and  tell  him,  in  « 


ff  no  more  of  this  Court  of  Scflion  job !  It  is  a  mondrous  meafure  I 
Let  it  be  quaflied  !” 

We  (hall  now  fubmit  to  onr  readers  a  portioii  of  the  letter 
before  us,  ^which  we  confider  as  p^cpliarly  charafteriftic  of 
Mr.  Bofwell. 

^  ‘  This  letter,  haftlly  written  upon  the  four  of  the  occafion,  is  al¬ 
ready  too  long.  Yet  allow  me,  my  friends  and  country^men,  while 
I  with  honed  zeal  maintain  your  capfc,  allow  me  to  indulge  a  little 
fnore  of  my  own  egotifm  and  vanity.  They  arc  the  indigenous 
plants  of  my  mind  ;  they  diftinguilh  it.  I  may  prune  their  luxuri- 
ancy ;  but  I  mud  not  entirely  clear  it  of  them  ;  for  then  I  (hould 
be  no  longer  “  as  I  am;**  and  perhaps  there  might  be  fomething 
not  fo  good.  Virtus  lauJata  crefeit.—Sume  fuperbiam  quejttam  wf- 
1  lad  year  claimed  the  credit  of  being  no  time^fer*uer ;  I  think 
)  am  giving  pretty  rood  proof  that  1  am  not  fo  tms  year  neither. 
Though  ambitious,  1  am  imcorrupicd  ;  and  I  envy  not  high  fitu- 
sitions  which  arc  attained  by  the  want  of  public  virtue,  in  men  born 
without  it ;  or  by  the  proditutioii  of  public  virtue,  in  men  beni 
with  it.  Though  po^yer,  and  wealth,  and  magnificence,  may  at  firil 
dazzle;  aiid  are,  I  think,  mod  deiirable ;  no  wife  man  wUl  upon 
fefledtion,  enyy  a  fituation  which  he  feels  he  could  not  enjoy.  Mjr 
friend  (my  Macenas  Atavis  edite  regibus)  Lord  Mountduart  flat¬ 
tered  me  once  very  highly  without  intending  it.  **  1  would  do  anw 
thing  for  you  (laid  he)  Hut  bring  you  into  parliament;  for  I  coufd 
not  be  fare  but  you  might  oppolc  me  in  fomething  the  very  next 
day".”'  flis  lord^p  judged  well.  Though  I  fhould  coofider  with 
much  attentioii',  the  opinion  of  fuch  a  friend,  before  taking  my  re- 
folution,  mod  certainly  1  flibuld  oppol'e  him,  in  any  meafure  which 
I  was  fatisfied  ought  to  be  oppofed.  I  cannot  exid  with  pleafure,  if 
I  have  not  an  honed  independence  of  mind  and  of  condu6t  %  for 
though  no  man  loves  eating  and  drinking,  (imply  confidered,  better 
than  I  do,  I  prefer  the  broiled  blade-bone  of  mutton  and  humble  port 
of  “  down-right to  all  the  luxury  of  all  the  ftatefmen  who 
play  the  political  game  all  through.  ^ 

*  It  is  my  fydem  to  regard,  in  a  public  capacity,  meafurcs,  and 
not  men  ;  in  a  private  capacity,  men,  and  not  meafures.  I  candtf- 
cufs  topics  of  literature,  or  kny  other  topics,  with^itrcd  St.' 
Afaph,  with  Wyndham  ’of  Norfolk,  with  (.'apel  Loft,  with  Dr.  Kip-^ 
pis,  with  Dr.  Price,  with  the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Palmer  ;*"yet  there 


can  laugh,. I  can  converfe  in,  perfeft  good  humour,  with  Whigs, 
with  Republicans,  with  Diircntcfs,  w  ith  Independents,  with  Qua¬ 
kers,  with  Moravians,  with  Jews.  *  They  can  do  me  no  harm.  My. 
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mind  is  made  up.  My  principles  are  fixed.  But  I  would  vote  with 
Tories,  and  pray  with  a  Dean  and  a  Chapter. 

‘  While  I  arraign  what  llrikes  me  as  very  wrong  in  Mr.  Hcnn* 
Dundas,  and  the  Lord  Advocate  in  their  public  conduvft,  I  am  ready 
to  meet  them  on  fri'^ndly,  but  equal  terms,  in  private.  To  the  Loi  d* 
Advocate  I  am  moft  willing  to  allow  all  his  merit.  He  has  riltn  to 
.  the  head  of  our  Bar.  No  man,  with  us,  ever  puflied  the  bufincls  of 
a  lawyer  to  that  extent  that  he  has  done.  He  has  made  it  a  Pcruviim 
^  profeflion  ;  yet  he  is  free  from  the  fordid nefs  which  fometimes  attends 
thofc  who  get  a  great  deal  of  money  by  laborious  employment ;  upon 
every  occafion  that  I  have  known  him  tried,  he  was  generous.  And 
he  is  a  yerj’  friendly  man,  1  Ihoiild  be  exceedingly  ungrateful  it 
1  did  not  acknowledge  it. 

*  That  iVIr.  Dundas  and  he  (hould  think  of  attempting  fuch  a  bill 
as  this,  muft  make. us  wonder,  and  for  a  moment,  lliew  us  how  weak 
the  ablcft  men  are,  upon  forae  occalions.  I  may,  without  ofl'ence, 
account  for  it,  by  uling  the  very  exprellion  of  Mr*  Dundas  himfelt, 
when  attacking,  at  the  bar  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  a  decree  of  tlie 
Court  of  Seifion,  in  the  cafe  of  a  fchoolmafter,  where  1  was  couni'el 
^  on  the  other  fide.  I  can  fwear  to  the  phrafe.— They  have  been 
V  feiated  with  foipc  infatHation.^'* 

•  In  charafterizing  this  perforniance,  we  muft  allow,  tliat 
it  is  not  only  argumentative  but  fpirited.  It  is  withal,  how¬ 
ever,  rather  defultory.  The  flafhes  go  from  lide  to  fide,  and 
•  lofe  their  force  .fiom  their  want  pf  concentricity.  At  the 
iame  time,  there  is  in  it  loo  great  an  abundance  of  extraneous 
matter ;  and  if  the  abilities  of  the  writer  had  been  greater 
they  afe,^  we  ftiould.have  excufed  more  readily  his  eter- 
•  nal  vanity  and  egotifm. 


'  0 

.^RT«(X.  PJnlofophical  Rhapfodtes,  Fragments  of  Akhur  of  Befits, 
Containing  Reflections  on  the  Laws,  Manners,  Cuitoms^  and  Re¬ 
ligions  of  •  certain  Aliatic,>Afric,  and  European  Nations.  Col: 
•  ,  IcCtcd  %nd  now  firlt  publiflied.  By.  R ichard  J ofeph  Sullivan,  Efq; 

3  Tols.  8vo.  13s.  boards.  Becker.  17S4. 

^HE  manners,  cuftoms,  -kpd  opinions  of  nations  form 
an  objeft  that  is  not  only  curiou#,  but  inftru£tive  in  the 
hrgheli  degree.  They  demand,  however,  no  common  lharc 
^  of  ability,  They,  open  a  career  which  ordinary  writers  ihould 
.  avoid  anxiety?  ^Thcy  are  apt,  however,  tolse  ftrucic 
with  thcTplendour  which  furrounds  almbft  every  topic  of  this 
.  fort ;  5  and  books  oT  travels  and  voyages  are  lb  common,  that 
little  fearch  is  nw^ary.  fdr  matcrial<?,  The  path  is  inviting  ; 
and  the  ^anity  of  aptliors  docs  not  allow  them  to  perceive 
.  that  it  is  dangerous.  *  • 

Mr.  Sullivan  writes  under  the  name  of  a  native  of  AlTvria ; 
^  ^£li6n  Aat  permitted  liim’»to  feize  many  advantages  which 
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lie  lus  ilfeglefted.  His  range  is  moll  cxtenlive.  He  turn9' 
his  attention  to  the  Tartars,  the  Chinefe,  the  inhabitants  of 
japan,  the  Hindoos,  the  Arabs,  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks^ 
and  the  Romans.  The  grandeur  of  his  lubjefts  is  infinitely 
in  their  favour.  But  the  manner  in  which  he  treats  them  is, 
by  no  . means,  ^commendable.  His  credulity  leads  him  often 
into  inaccuracies  ;  and  his  careleflhefs  multiplies  them.  His. 
collcftions  are  made  with  little  choice  or  propriety ;  and 
while  his  fafts  are  feldom  to  be  depended  upon,  tney  arc* 
produced  for  the  ellablilhment  of  no  regular  end  or  purpofe.- 
He^cannot  think  in  a  fyftem  ;  and  his. volumes  are  a  chaos. 
Men  of  fenfe  will  throw  them  alide  with  difguft  ;  and  they 
will  appear  uninterefting  even  to  gay  and  idle  men.  For 
they  carry  along  with  them  no  trai:es  of  penetration  or  in¬ 
genuity.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  author  affefts  to  jbiil 
philofophy  with  hillory;  but  this  juriftion  is  no  eafy.  matter; 
and  it  has  been  attempted  unfuccefsfully  by  many  living  au¬ 
thors,  whofe  pretenfions  to  reputation  are  much  higher  than 
thofe  of  Mr.  Sullivan. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  .  his  ability,  we  lhall  fubmit  to  our  read¬ 
ers  the  whole  of  his  fourtli  fragment : — 

‘  A  little  arbitrarily,  but  hot  without  ingenuity,  ^naturalifts  have 
claffed  the  race  of  man  in  fix  dlvlliuiis.  To  begin  with  the  polar  re¬ 
gions  Here  he  is  faid  to  be  brown,  Ihort,  oddly  fliaped,  and  favage  ; 
the  Tartar  is  reprefented  olive-coloured,  iniddle-fizeJ^  Ugly,  and  ro- 
buft  ;  the  fouthern*  Aliatic,  of  a  dark -olive  nnt,  (lender  (hape, 
llraight  black  hair  and  feeble  ;  the  negro  of  Afric,4black,  fmooth 
Iklnned,  woolly-headed,  and  wxll  (lia])ed  ;  the  American,  craper- 
coloured,  with.black  fmall  eyes,  and  fli2:ht  limbs  ;  the  Euro¬ 
pean  and  bordering  nations,  white,  of  different  lliades,  witlf  fine  hair, 
large  limbs,  and  much  bodily  vigour. 

'  ‘  Thefe  are  the’  fix  clafles  in  which  we  are  placed  ;  and  here  clofc 
tjie  divilions ;  fyftemaiical  enough,  but  erroneous  artd  incomplete* 
Before  we  get  to  the  end  of  our  fubjeft,  inllances  in  proof  will  pro¬ 
bably  prefent  themfelves  ;  for  the  prefent  therefore  wc  w'llt  content 

Iourfelves  with  a^illfpofiuon  fo  rcgulally  mad^. 

.  ‘  Thus  filed  otf  in  bodies,  to  life  a  inilitarv  phrafe,  mankind 
have  been  cbl^rved  in  fome  countries  to  diminifli  in  numbers  confi- 
ilcrably,  and  in  others  to  increafe,  but  not  at  the  fame  time,  find  in 
luch  y)effec^l:  ratio,  that  the  increafe  of  the  one  can  poffibly  fill  up  the 
cifualpes  of  the  other,  If  wegive  crediMo^the  calculutioiii  that  have 
Wen  made  on  this  head,  and  which  lu’e  fuppbfcJ  (1  will  not  fay  how 
juft.y)  to  be  tolerably  exadt ;  one  tenth  part  of  the 'people  do  not 
now  exift  that  did  in  fornier  days.  An  aftoniflilng*  decreafe,  if 
true  ;  .but  whence  has  it  proceeded  ?  ‘’Difcafe  Iras  not  been  more 
prevalent,  wars  have  not  been  more  dcfolating,  nor  have  any  fu- 
pernaturul  calamities  atBlded  us',  fiiice  our  fubmcrlion  by  the 
li*X)d.  ' 

,  ‘  Some  hidden  defcfl,  forae  latent  polfon,  muft  work  this  alarming 
cataftrope.,,*Alinsermg  difeafe  of  this  luture,  a  decay  fo  ferious  in 
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m  progrcfs,  portends  ho  permanency  to  mankind  :  fliould  it  cohtii 
nue^  adieu  ye  dreams,  adieu  ye  phantafics  of  cxiftence  !  No  crimes, 
no  monftrous  enot^mitjes,  heed  bring  on  a  fccond  deftruftion  of  fuch 
iniferable  flutterers  of  a  dayi  The  crowd  pVeffing  on  each  other, 
will  gradually  quit  the  ftage.  the  hour  mull  come  when  the  race 
will  be  extind,  when  all  (hall  be  at  an  end. 

*  The  human  fpecies  however,  (and  let  lis  dwell  oh  the  fubjeft 
while  we  arc  able)  whether  in  a  fatage  or  a  civilized  Hate,  (hewg 
itfelf,  in  its  offspring,  every  where  alike;  the  form  is  the  fame. 
The  capacity  for  receiving,  bjr  imitatioil;  every  neceffafy  infori 
mation,  proves,  that  in  the  ihtellcftuar faculty,  there  is  little  differ¬ 
ence.  The  arrangement  and  billturc*  of  the  yoiing  ideas;  therefore; 
and  the  fociety  into  which  we  may  be  thrown^  are  the  tifficictit 
caufes  on  which  we  muft  reft  the  fuperior  exertion  of  every  particu-  ’ 
lar  talent  and  virtuous  difpoiition.  Properly  fpeakingi  indeed,  wc 
ihould  flile  ourfelves  fadtitious^  and  liot  natural  beings  ;  creatui^s  of 
art,  formed  by  difcipline  and  fociety,  into  mere  machines  i 

“  *Tis  Education  forms  the  conimon  niind  t  , 

“  Juft  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree*8  inclin’d/^ 

Pope 

"  •  Look  at  the  favage  wild  in  tht  woods,  and  with  him  contraft  the  i 
man  who  is  poliflied  by  fociety.  What  a  difference  !  Not  fo  much 
in  externals  ;  but,  in  their  paffions  and  inclinations,  what  a  diffimi- 
litude!  The  happinefs.of  the  one,  you  will  find,  requires  nothing 
more  than  liberty,  food,  indolence,  and  repofe  ;  beyoiid  thefe  grati¬ 
fications  he  has  not  a  thought.  Tlie  man  of  cultivated  underftand* 
ing,  on  the  other  hand,  fickens  at  the  barbarous  difpofitions  of  fo 
fenfelefs  a  wretch  ;  the  felicity  he  delights  in,  dwells  iii  refinement ; 
in  the  luxury  of  eafe,  and  in  fenfual  enjoyment ;  his  mind,  enlight¬ 
ened  and  penetrating,  fears  to  the  contemplation  of  this  mightjr 
maze,  a  wild,  where  weeds  and  flowers  promifeuous  (hoot.**  He 
labours  in  the  purfuit  of  ambition  ;  or  he  modeftly  treads,  with  re- 
fignation,  the  paths  of  morality  and  peace. 

•  ‘  And  yet  the  pofitive  advantages  which  the  one  poflefTes  over  the 
other,  are  not  perhaps  fo  great  as  might  be  ex]:^6led.  Society  en- 
tsuls  anxiety  and  care;  the  unfettered  ftate,  again,  brings  with  it  a 
total  difregard  to  thought  or  appreheniion  ;  to-morrow  may  providd 
for  the  wants  which  to*morrow  may  occafioii  ;  but  we  will  not  give 
into  the  idea,  that  the  rude  ftate  in  man  can  be  equally  gratifying  and 
comfortable  with  that  which  has  been  poliflied  by  time  and  atten¬ 
tion.  A  civilized  community  is  certainly  preferable  to  one  that  is 
uncultivated,  although  fome  extraordinary  virtues  may  be  feen  to 
cxift  in  the  charadlers  that  form  the  latter  ;  for  candour,  fincerity, 
irfblution,  and  pcrfcvcrance ;  paffive  and  aftive  courage,  together 
with  hofpitality  and  good  faith,  are  frequently  the  ftrongeft  marked 
traits  in  a  refined  fociety  as  in  a  people  denominated  ‘barbarous  and 

*  With  '  incontrovertible  propcnfitics  *to  fociety, '  obfervable  in 
every  quarter  of  the  univeffc,  what  infatuation  w  it  in  certain 
writers,  paradoxically  to  cbnjc^rc,  that  m’arf  was  ordained  to  roam 
a  folitary  being !  If  no  othex  reafon  prefcated  itfelf,  furely  the  fu|>c- 
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nor  ad\’mntagcs  which  he  derives  from  f(ici:il  intercoiirfc  would  be 
alone  i'ufficient  to  prove,  that  he  was  dciVined  to  mix  with  his  fellow- 
creatures.  Can  the  airoclalion  of  any  other  aninrals  turn  to  the 
fame  account  ?  No  one,  1  fancy,  will  hazard  the  conjcfturc. 
Why  then  cannot  the  human  fpecie  be  fuppofed  to  follow  that  un¬ 
erring  principle  of  inftind,  w^hich  is  obferved  to  regulate  the  con- 
i\x£t  of  every  other  animal  of  the  creation  ?  If  the  bird,  the  lilh, 
tnd  the  bcaft  of  the  field,  follow  invariably  the  law  prefcrlbed  to  its 
immediate  clafs,  why  fhould  wc  alone  differ  lb  greatly  from  the  pre-' 
determined  order  of  Providence  ?  Is  man  alone,  man  the  firft  ac¬ 
knowledged  of  created  beings,  is  man  alone  to  run  counter  to  the 
ends  for  which  he  is,  declared  to  have  been  formed  ?  If  we  had 
been  deftined  from  the  beginning  to  fialk  about  melancholy,  and 
wretched  wanderers  through  the  w^oods^  how  came  It  that  wc  fo 
foon  ftarted  from  the  law  which  had  been  preferibed  to  us,  and 
feeling  the  inconvenicncy  of  folitude,  that  we  fhould  fo  uni ver (ally 
have  formed  ourfelves  into  hordes  and  afToclated  bodies  ? 

*  Moft  animals  herd  with  each  other,  from  the  fmallcft  infeft  thac 
fTits  around  the  pool,  to  the  towering  elephant  that  ranges  through 
the  foreft.  Of  thefe,  though  evidently  not  calculated  for  fociety, 
as  is  the  human  fpecies,  many  will  be  found,  it  is  true,  to  ftrag- 
gle ;  but  are  wq  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  becaufc  they  arc  fome- 
times  fcattered,  becaufe  they  are  indiferiminate  in  their  con ne6f ions, 
and  becaufc  they  are  unreftralned  by  formal  laws,  that  wc  fhould  by 
confe(juence  be  doomed  to  a  Iblltarv  and  a  more  unfociable  exiftence 
than  It  is  evident  they  are  ?  What  unaccountable  hypothefes ! 
What  extravagant  chimaeras  ! 

*  The  real  difpolitlon  of  the  human  fpecies  hath  been  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  countries  alike.  I  here  has  always  been  a  natural  fympa- 
thy  and  attra(^ion  ;  the  inftinftive  affe<5lioii  of  the  fexes,  has  prin¬ 
cipally  ferved  to  eftablifh  the  permanency  of  fociety,  by  the  tics 
and  the  obligations  it“  has  occafioned.  Self-love  is  predominant  ia 
all ;  our  wives,  bur  children,  every  objedt  that  contributes  to  our 
felicity,  is  dear  to  us.  Man  is  fond  of  w'hat  he  can  call  his  oivn« 
In  fliort,  if  the  propagation  of  the  human  race  be  a  natural  and 

•inftinftive  paflion  :  if  the  care  of  our  offspring  in  helplefs  childltool, 
be  not  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  tl>c  parent ;  it  then  will  follow, 
and  rafh  is  he  that  will  deny  it,  that  fociety  is,  and  inuft  be,  natural 
to  man  ;  and  that  eftrangea  from  each  other,  the  human  fpecies  ne- 
ter  did  nor  ever  can  fublift.^  '  ' 

As  this  performance  excels  notin  any  exaftnefs  of  extent 
of  erudition,  nor  in  any  novelty  or  brilliancy  of  philofophy, 
it  might  have  been  expefted,  that  the  author  would  have 
recommended  himfelf,  by  the  elegance  and  charms  of  fine 
Writing.  This,  however,  is  not  the  cafe.  His  language, 
indeed, has  a  conlidcrable  proportion  of  freedom  and  faci¬ 
lity,  Biit  the  facility  with  which  he  wrote,  has  only  ferved 
to  fritter  down  the  vapidnefs  of  his  fentiment.  Nor  is  his 
'ftyte  difgtifting  only  from  its  extreifie  verbofity.  It  hops 
^d  bounds  without  conrieftionor  equality.  His  tafte  is 
tvidently  unformed;  and  he  attends*  not  to  tlie  rules  of 
'  com-' 
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compofition  and  grammar. .  He  perpetually  recalls  to  our 
recolleftion,  the  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write  with  cafe; 
and  if  he  is  determined  to  continue  to  folicit  the  attention 
of  the  public,  we  would  advife  him  to  alter  his  plan,  and  to 
compote  with  ferious  preparation  and  ftudy.  The  produc- 
tion  of  a  literary  performance,  ought  to  be  an  effort  of  pro- 
found  thought,  arid  unwearied  patience.  No  important 
work  was  ever  conceived  and  executed  without  throes.*— 
•The  fpiritoflaws  occupied  the  careful  attentk>n  of  Monte- 
fquieu  during  twenty,  years.  And,  if  fo  great  a  genius  found 
it  neceffary  to  deliberate  fo  long  upon  a  fhort  work,  how 
large  a  portion  of  time  muft  be  requifite  to  enable  an  or¬ 
dinary  man  to  lay  his  compofitions  with  advantage  before 
the  ftern  tribunal  of  crilicifm  !  [  f 

-  - -  — - -  -  - —  -  -  -  I  ^,ri  — 

Art*  XI#  The Progrefs  of  Romancty  through  Times^  Countries^  and 
Manners ;  with  Remarks  on  the  good  and  bad  eftefts  of  it,  on 
^  them  refpeedvely  ;  in  a  Courfe  of  Evening  Conveffations.  By 
C.  R.  Author  •  of  the  Englifli  Baron,  the  Two  Mentors,  &c. 
2  vols.  fmall  8vo.  §s.  fewed#  Kcymcr,  Colcheller#  Robinfon, 
.London. 

H  E  platform  of  this  work  is  ingenius  ;  but  its  execution 
is  feeble  and  inadequate.-  From  the  romances  of  differ¬ 
ent  ages,  a  great  deal  of  light  may  be  reflefted  with  regard 
to  the  .  progreffion  of  manners.  But  in  order  to  catch  this 
light, .there  is  neceffary  a  deep  fpirit  of  philofophy.  In 
tliefe  volumes,  however,  there  are  no  traces  of  penetration, 
The  ignorance  of  the  author  is  even  extreme.  We  are  pre- 
fented  with  no  accurate  ftate  of  the  fituation  of  romance, 
either  in  ancient  or  modern  periods.  We  are  enlightened 
by  no  emanations  of  tafte  ;  and  we  are  inllrufted  and  fur- 
prized  by  no  peffpicacity  of  fentiment.  Every  thing  here  is 
far  below  mediocrity.  A  long  enumeration  is  made  of  ro¬ 
mances  ;  but  of  thefe  many  were  never  read  by  the  autlior, 
and  many  were  evidently  mifunderftood.  •  Nor  do  we  find  fa 
much  as  a  lively  or  juft  portrait  of  any  one  performance  of 
this  fort.  A  giddy  and  petulant  vanity,  a  glaring  want  of 
information,  and  an  infipid  exuberance  of  words,  pervade 
and  difgrace  this  performance. 

This  opinion,  we  believe,  will  be  fubferibed  to  by  every 
candid  critic  *,  and  in  order  to  illuftrate  it  to. our  readers,  wc 
fhall  lay  before  them  the  following  extract  from  the  per¬ 
formance  : — 

'  .  Hortenfius^  Euphrajia^  Sophrouia*  • 

‘  Soph.  My  good  friends,  I  rejoice  to  fee  you.  Wc  are  now  com¬ 
ing  to  a  period  within  my  memory  and  obfervatioD,  and  I  lhall  alk 
Euphrafiaa  few  queflions.  '  . 

,  ‘  Euph^ 
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*  Euph,  As  many  as  you  pleafe.  I  expcA  your  adiftance. 

*  SafU).  Pray  give  us  your  opinion  ot  the  modern  French  nor 
vels  ? 

‘  Euplu  I  will  in  a  few*  words.  That  the  beft  are  the  moft  ex- 
ceilent^  and  the  worll  the  moll  execrable  of  all  others  ;  and  moft  of 
thofe  1  have  read,  fall  under  one  or  the  other  of  thefc  denominations* 

*  ISoph,  You  will  give  us  your  remarks  upon  the  beft  oi'  them. 

‘  Euph.  Are  there  any  that  you  have  particularly  in  view  ? 

*  lioph.  1  was  thinking  of  thofe  of  Monf.  Marivaux,  the  Payfan 
Parvenuc,  and  Marianne. 

*  Enph.  The  works  of  Marivaux  arc  of  capital  merit,  they  arc 
piddles  of  real  life  and  manners,  and  they  .have  the  advantages  of 
bigly  poliflied  .language  and  fentiments  ;  the  Payfan  Pai* venue  ia 
foinewh^t  exceptionable,  his  French  morality  it  not  fuitablc  to  an 
old  Englifti  palate,  but  his  Marianne  has  no  fuch  abatements,  **  (he 
needs  ho  foil,  but  flftnes,  by  her  own  light.”  It  has  Indeed  been 
trantlated  into  Englifti  more  than  once,  but  never  fo  as  to  do  juftice 
to  the  original. 

*  The  firft  was  publlfticd  in  1 742,  it  was  a  very  poor  literal  tranflation  j 
but  yet  it  was.  read  by  every  body  with  avidity  ;  foon  after  another 
attempt  was  made  by .  a  ftill  worfe  hand,  this  is  called,  Indiana,  or 
the  virtuous  Orphan  ;  in  this  piece  of  patchwork,  many  of  the  fine 
refledions*,  the  moft  valuable  part  of  the  w'ork  are  omitted,  the  ftory, 
kft  unfinifhed  by  the  death  of  M.  Marivaux,  is  finiflied  by  the  fame 
bungler,  and  in  the  moft  abfurd  manner.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of 
what  was  faid  to  a  certain  tranllator  of  Virgil :  '  "  . 

‘‘  Read  the  Commandments,  friend— tranflate  noferther. 

For  it  is  written,  Thou  flialt  do  no  murder.” 

*  Soph*  Is  the  Payfan  Parvenue  tranllatcd  into  Englifti  ? 

*  Euph*  It  is,  but  not  much  better  than  Marianne,  nor  is  it  well 
knowiii  it  is  frequently  confounded  with  the  Payfan  Parvenue 
of  the  Chevalier  Mauhy,  which  without  half  its  merits  is  much 
more  popular.  This  laft  work  has  been  twice  tranflated,  the  firft  bears 
the  title' of  The  fortunate  Country  Maid  ;  the  fecond  is  called,  The 
virtuous  Villager,  or  The  Virgin’s  Vidory,  both  are  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  circulating  libraries. 

^  Hort*  Did  not  M.  Crebillon  w^ritc  fomething  of  this  kind  ? 

Kuph*  Les  E^arcment  de  Caeur  et  d^Efprit^  which  was  never 
popular  in  England,  though  it  w^as  in  France.  Some  pious  perfon, 
fearing  It  might  poifon  the  minds  of  youth  (it  is  really  exception-* 
able)  wrote  a  book  of  meditations  with  the  fame  title,  and  this  was 
the  book  that  Yorick’s  Fiiie  de  Cbambre  was  purchafing  in  the 
bookfcllcr’s  ftiop. 

‘  Hort*  All  this  is  Grtck  to  riic.  My  intelligence  came  by  rcad- 
Mlg  Mr.  Gray’s  letters  tp  his  friends,  in  one  of  w'hich  he  wiflies  to 
tead  eternally  new.  romances  of  Marivaux  and  Crebillon. 

‘  Euph*  You  find  that  Mr.  Gray  did  notdcfpife  thefe  books. 

*  Hort*  So  it  feems  ;  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  call  them. 

Euph*  .That  was  becaufe  he  never  had  read  the  true. romances, 

hut  confounded  all  fidions  under,  that  name  ;  but  I  underftand  your 
n^eaiiing,  and  your  raillery  alfo. 

£*VG.-R£V.  Jane,  178;.  Vcl.  V.  F  f 
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•  •*  Horf.^  I  want  to  catch  you  tripping,  but  you  always  clucic  ray 
traps.  '  Proceed,  I  will  not  interrupt  you  again  impertinently. 

*  Soph.  Pray  was  not  Marianne  finifhed  by  Madame  Riccoboni  ? 

•  ‘  Ruth.  No  ;  but  I  wifh  it  hud.  She  wrote  one  of  the  books 

or  divinons,  to  fhew  that  fhe  could  write  like  M.  Marivaux,  and 
then  gave  it  over.  ,  • 

‘  Sophi  Don’t  you  think  Madame  Riccoboni  a  WTltcr  of  great 
merit.? 

‘  Euj>hi  Capital.  Her  novels  are  fir  ft  rates,  and  ftie  wrote  fc- 
veral  pieces  for  the  ftage  with  fuccefs.  I  think  Jenny  Salifburv  be* 
low  the  reft  of  her  novels,  bccaufe  in  tt  fhe  attempted  to  paint  feng- 
lifh  manners,  without  being  fufRclently  acquainted  with  them,  and 
flic  has  made  ftrange  work  with  Englifti  names  and  fiimllles.  Her 
letters  of  Madame  de  Sancerre,  and  Valiere  are  excellent,  and  all 
her  other  works  arc  in  the  firft  rank  of  novels#  <.  . 

'  *.  Sopfy.  I  have  feen  a  colkdllon  of  novels  pubUfhed  by  Dr. 
Croxall,  arc  they  of  any  eftimation  ? 

*  Euph.  They  are  an  early  felediion  of  novels,  tranflated.from 
fhe  Italian,  Spanlfh,  and  French  writers,  of  which  we  have  made 
mention,  none  of  them  deferve  farther  particularizing. 

‘  Mrs.  St.  Aubin’s  works  are  in  the  rank  of  mediocrity  like 
wife.  * 

'  ‘  M.  Prevot  was  the  author  of  the  Marquis  de  Bretagne,  the 
Chevalier  de  Grieux,  and  fomc  other  pieces  which  belong  to  the 
fame  clafs.  '  •  * 

‘  Hort.  You  have  not  yet  made  mention  of  the  moft  emlnem 
writers  of  our  country,  Riebardfon  and  Fielding. 

*  Enph.  I  hope  you  did  not  think  it  poflible  for  me  to  forget 

them.  Mr.  Richardfon  publilhed  his  works  at  a  confiderable  dif- 
fance  bf  time  from  each  other.  Pamela  w^as  the  firft,  it  met  with  a 
very  warm  reception,  as  itwcll  deferved  to  do.  I  remember  my 
mother  and  aunts  being  fhut  up  in  tlie  parlour,  reading  Pamela,  and 
I  took  it.  very  hard  .that  I  was  excluded.  ^  I  have  lince  feen  it  put 
into  the. hands  of  children,' fo  much  are  their  underftandings  ri¬ 
per  than  mine,  or  fo  much  are  our  methods  of  education  improved 
lince  that  time,  * 

*  Soph.  It  is  a 'general  miftake  in  regard  to  the  youth  of  our 
time,  they  are  put  too  forward  in  all  refpefts.  Let  us  return  to 
Pamela.  I  can  remember  the  time  when  this  book  w^asjh^/aflilon, 
the  perfon  that  had  not  read  Pamela  was  difqualified  for  converfa- 
tion,  of  which  it^  was  the  principal  fubjeft  for  a  long  time.  You 
will  give  us  your  opinion  of  this,  and  the  other  works  of  Mr 
Richardfon  ? 

•  ‘  Euph.  ‘To  praife  the  works. of  Mr.  Richardfon,  is  to  holds 
randle  to  the  fun  ;  their^ merits  are  well  underftood  in  other  coun 
tries  befides  our  own;  they  have  been  tranflated  into  French,  Ita 
Jran,  and’ German,  and  they  are  read  in  Englilh  frequently? 
the  people  of  the  firft  rank  in  all  the  politeft  countries  ih  Europe. 

*  A  lady  of  quality  in^  France,  fent  an'  epigram  to  one  of  Mr 

Richardfon’s  family  foon  after  his  death,*  which  I*  will  give  you 
here*  .  *  ;  ,  ^ 

.  '  -  u  Rich- 
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“  Richardson  tu  ncs  plus  t  ,  1  i 

“  Lc  coeur  humain  en  vous  regret  s  ,  { 

Son  plus  profound  Obler  vat  cur,  » 

Son  plus  eloquent  interpret, 

Son  plus  partait  Lcgillateur. 

I  was  de fired  to  give  a  literal  tranllation  of  it. 

^  Hort.  You  will  favour  us  with  it  1  hope  ?  ^ 

*  E^ph.  It  is  as  follows  : —  • 

.  •  »r  ••  ^  Richardson  is  now  no  more  !  ,  : 

7'hen  may  the  human  heart  deplore 
*  Its  moft  profound  inveftigator, 

“  Its  patron,  friend,  and  regulator,  . 

'  \  ‘‘  And  its  moft  perfed  legifiator/*  , 

Ilort.  Very  clofe  indeed  to  the  original.  ..  <  -1 , 

*  Soph.  But  your  remarks  on  Richardfon’s  works  ? 

‘  Euph.  I  will  haa^ard  a  few  remarks  on  them,  which  perhaps 
I  may  oe  allowed,  becaufe  no  perfon  whatever  has  read  them  over 
with  more  pleafurc  and  delight  than  myfelf. 

‘  It  Teems  to  me  that  Pamela  is  the  chef  (Tceuvre^i^x.  Richard* 
Ton.  The  originality,  the  beautiful  fimplicity  of  the  manners  and 
language  of  the.  charming  maid,  are  interclung  paft  cxprctlion  ; 
and  find  a  fhort'  way  to  the  heart,  wlikh  it  engages  by  its  beft  and 
nobleft  feelings.  There  needs  no  other  proof  of  a  bad  and  corrup¬ 
ted  heart,  than  its  being  infenfible  to  the  diftrellbs,  and  incapable 
to  the  rewards^  of  virtue.  1  fliould  w  ant  no  otlier  criterion  of  a  good 
or  a  bad  heart,  than  the  manner  in  which  a  young  perfon  was  af- 
feded,  by  reading  Pamela.’ 

The.-  form  of  dialogue  which  has  been  adopted  in  th 
prefent  work,  is  an  addition  to  its  Imperfedions.  It  cor- 
refponds  not  with  the  Iubjei\  ;  and  the  peifoaages  being 
fiftitious,  they  excite  no  i'ntereft.  On  the  prefent  occafion, 
the  adoption  of  the  form  of  dialogue  can  only  be  confidered 
as  an  indication  of  a  propenfity  to  be  garrulous.  At  the 
fame  time,  it  is  very  difficult  to  fupport  this  mode  of  com- 
pofitiom  *  And,  indeed,  though  many  of  the  ancients  ex¬ 
celled  in  it,  few  of  the  moderns  have  been  able  to  employ  It 
with  advantage. 
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Art.  XII.  Ob^vations  on  the  Ufe  of  Opium  in  D  feafeSy  fuppofed 
to  be  owing  to  morbid  irritability.  By  Alexander  Grant,  Senior^ 
Surgeon  of  his  Majefty’s  military  Hofpltalb,  during  the  late  war 
in  North  America.  .  8vo. 

THE  intention  of^this^  pamphlet,  which  is  dedicated  to 
•Mr.  Adair,  is  to  Ihew  the  good  effects  of  opium,  alter 
the  ineffeftual  ufe  of  mercury  in  fome  fyphilitic  patients. 

The  author's,  mode  of  adminiftcring  opium  in  thefe  cafes, 
IS,  to  begin  with  a  grain.and  a  half  the  firft  night,  increaling 
the  dofe  night  and  morning  till  he  finds  it  anfwcr  the  pur- 

pofe. 
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pole.  He  haSjObftrvcd  in  moft  iriilanccs,.the  Hifeafc  yield 
to  four  or  fix  grains  in  the  day  ;  foirietimes  he  has  been  ob¬ 
liged  to.incresdc  it  to  eight,  and  in  one  cafe  o*f  an  obftinate 
cancerous  lip,  he  raifed  it  to  24  grains  iii  a  day,  dividing  it 
iiHo  three  dofes.  If  a  tremor  fiiould  come  on,  which  Ibme- 
tiincs  happens,  from  the  free  ufe.of  opium,  or  if  the  body 
be  inclined  to  collivenefs,  Mr.  Grant  finds  it  ^  neceflary  to 
give  gentle  purges  in  the  early  period  of  ufing  the  medicine, 
byt which  thefe  complaints,  are  effectually  removed^ 

This  mode  of  praCtice  is  illuftrated  by  fevetal  cafes  much 
to  the  purpofc*  Wefliall  fclcft  one  for  the  information  of 
our  readers  • — 

‘^William  Rockett,  thirty-feveri  years  of  age,  had  ulcers  *  on 
\  each,  tonfil,  and  allnoil  the  ^hbfe  of  the  faUccs,  with  violent  pains 

*  ii^,  bis  bones.  Thefe  conn'plaints  were  of  three  months  flanmng  * 
^  mercurials,  and  other  thedicines,  had  bx^n  adminiftcred  during  the 

whole  of  that  time. 

He  wafe  of  thin  habit  of  body,  with  a  pulfe  from  ah  hundred 
^  and  tAventy  to  an  hundred  and  thirty  ftrokes  in  a  minute.  He  be 

*  gan  with  one  grain  and  a  Half  of  opium  the  iirfl  night. 

;  *  On  the  third  day,  no  alteration  having  taken  place,  I  incrcafcd 

*  the  dofe  one  grain. 

,j‘Thc  next  .day,  to  appearance,  the  ulcers  feemed  not  quite  fo 

*  angry  ;  and  in  every  other  refpe'A  he  w^as  better. 

*  Oh  the  eighth  day,  He  appeared  weak,‘  and  his  throat  in  gene 

*  ral  relaxedi  I  omitted  the  opium,  imd  began  with  the  Peruvian 

*  bar^i  in  as  large  ’doles  as  the  patienPs  ftomttch  could  bear,  and 

*  ordered  him  to  mitt  ufe  of  an  aftringent  gargle.  •  - 

‘  Oh  the  tenth  day,  the  bark  occafioning  naufea,  I  was  obliged 
^  to  leave  it  offi  The  pain  in  his  bones  returning  with  violence,  I 

*  again  gavte  him  two  grains  of  opium  at  night,  ,and  one  in  the  morn 

*dng.  The  next  day  he  was  better,  if ;  ^ 

.*  On  the  twelfth  *day,  as  he  was  much  the  fame,  I  increafed  the 

*  dolh,  one  grain  in  the  morning,  and  continued  this  plan  to  the  fifty- 


.  ^  In  a  week  afterw^ards  all  the  ulcers  were  healed  ;  and  he  wjis 
*  gaining  ftrength  dailv.  I  continued  one  grain  at  night,  for  a  fort- 
‘  night  longer,  and'  efifeharged  him  *  from  the  hofpital  perfedly 
‘cured.*  •'  ’  ^  * 

Tn  fungous  ulcers,  whether  venereal  or  not,  accompanied 
with  great*  irritability  or  pain,  the  author  recommends  an 
opiate  poultice.  ^  *  1  he  cataplafin ,  confifts  of.  the .  common 
bat-meal  poultice,  with  which  a  folution  of  the  thebaic  cx- 
trafti  in  the  proporrion-of  three  dtachms  to;,  eight  ounces  of 
cold  water  is  mixt. '  This  he  recommends,  to  :be  applied 

cold. ot  7  tin ^  i  t  I*. 

‘  It  certainly  is  Avery  material  circumftance,  to  determine 
from  various  authorities,  the  dofe  of  opium  which  may  be 
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flriycn  .to  patients  with  Cdety  and  efficacy  .in.the  curc  of  many 
difcafes.  The  ufe  of  this  ineftimablc  dnig'Kathl)ceK  muca 
extended  by  modern  praftitiohers  ;  and  we  arc'obli^d*  to 
Mr.  P^t,.  particularly,  for  having  ufed  it  i^n  a  difcalcfpr 
which  it  had  not  been  before  adminillcrcd  V  and  where  the 
elFefts  of  .very  large  dofes  .are  aftonilhingly  great.  We  can¬ 
not  however  think, 'that  tlie  general  idea  of ‘adminiftefiiig 
opium  in  cafes  fuppofed  to'  be  owing  to  morbid  irritability, 
is  eiltirely  z:  hew  one,  although  \lmt  of  the  particular  ufe  of 
it,  19, th?  -cafes  mentioned  by  Mr.'  Grant,*  .may, be  admitted 
to  be  Ip. 

I  .  There  feem.indeed  to  be  two  inftances  in  which  mercury 
fails  of , curing  the  venereal  difeafe  :  the  one,  when  it  is  hot 
fnffifiehtly  brought  into  action,  and  *when  it  Is  nccellary  to 
rbuze  it.by  xhe  .adminiflration  of  Tame  cordial  medicinc.~ 
Iri  this  cafe  no  medicine  can  be  fo  proper  as  opium  ;  for  it 
certainly  ^is  the  moft  powerful  cordial  in  nature.  This  is 
exemplified  by  its  well-known  effefts  upon  the  Turks,  -and 
by  its  powerful  antifceptic  gualitiesTo  evident  in,thc  cafes  of 
portincation  in  which  Mr,  Polt.has  recommended  it.*  The 
cffcdls  of  opium  in  large  dofes,  feern  indeed  to  be  cxaftly 
imilar  to  ^ipfe  of  intoxicatlon.-rnWe  remember  a  gentleman 
of  very  grave  character,  being  To  mucH  exhilarated  by*  the 
free  ufe  of  opium,  which  a  painful  dlforder  he  laboured  un¬ 
der  towards  the  cloie  of  his  life,  obriged  him  to  have  fecohrfe 
to,  that  he  forhetlmes  was  thrown  entirely  out  of  his  ordi¬ 
nary  grave  deportment ;  fo  much  as  to  pljiy  buffoon 
fore  his  family. 

In  fome  of  Mr.-Grant’s  eafes,  we  prefume,  that  the  opium 
has  afted  in.this.marmer  ;  in  which  opinion  we  are  the  more 
confirmed  byobferving,  .that  in  fome  of  his  patients,  afali- 
yatioii.was.faired,  after  die  opiuni  had  been  continued  for  a 
.few  days.  This  falivation  we  cannot  attribute  to  tl^  opium 
itfelf,  but  to  the  cordial  effe^s  of  it  in  rouzing  into  aftion 
-the  .mercury,  .preyionfly'  remaining  dormant  ,ia  tbp  fyl-: 
tern.  .  Nor  is. this,  uncommon.  A  .very,  remarkable  jiiftancc 
of  it  has  fallen  under  our  obfen^ation.  It  w^s  of  a 
tion  .excited  oby  the  ilimulus  of  an .  operation, .  fix  mpptb^ 
after  the.  patient  had  difeontinued  tjie  uie  of  mercury. 

Thiclotlier  cafe  alluded,  to,  in  which  mercury  fails  ,  of  cur¬ 
ing  thef  venereal  difeafe,  is,  when. the  Tyftcm  is  t00;mu€ji 
loaded  with  it.  This  circumllancc  is  particularly  .exempli¬ 
fied  in  the  cafe  of  venereal  ulcers  or  chancres,  v.hich,  after 
having^been  nearly  or  perhaps  entirely  healed  byithe  admini*^ 
‘ttnuion  -of  rticrcuryv^  mall Tuddenly  break  out  a-frefh, ,  w  th 
a  degree  of  forenefs  which  is .  intolerable  to  the  patient,  ai|d 
which  far  fuipalfes  die^^firft.Torcnefs  of 'the  complaint.— It 
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is  very  well  known,  that  the  continuation^bf  mercury  inthb* 
eife^  exafoerates  the  difeafe,  and  that  wc  can  only 

7  obtain  a  cure  by  lufpending  totally  the  ufe  of  it.  The  de- 
cniKtJn  of  farfaparilla,  prorperly  prepared,  is  of  great  ufe  in 
this  ftage  of  ^the  difeafe  ;  and  in  this  cafe  too,  Mr.  Grant’s 
waAinniltration  of  opium  may  be  ufed  with  great  propriety, 
"iroifi ‘'its  wclPknown  fedative  powers:  wc  are  therefore 
nixich ’'obliged  to  him  for  adding  one  powerful  remedy  in 
^5fach  calcs,  to  thofe  before  in  ufe. 

Nor  is  this  idea  of  opium  afting  in  the  double  capaci^  of 
"  a  cordial  and  a  fedative,  the  leaft  inconfiftent.  71  he  lame 
thing  is  obferved  of  the  effefls  of  intoxication,  which,  car- 
tied  to  a  ^eat  height,  always  induce  not  only  a  great  ten- 
'dency  to  fiecp,  but  alfo  often  bring  on  a  moft  profound  tern- 
porary  lethargy,  fuch  as  patients  experience  from  large  dofes 
of^b^uml  '  '  . 

But  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  difeuffion  of  this 
curious  point,  which  Would  lead  us  much  farther  than  the 
bounds  of  a  review  would  allow.  We  have  juft  fuggefteda 
hint  of  the  matter,  which  may  ferve  as  a  kind  of  illuftration 
of  Mr.  Grant’s  praftice,'and  fliew  that  there  are  many  things 
with:  refpeft  to  the  effefts  of  opium,  which  remain  ftill  to 
be  obferved  and  inveftigated.  ,  O. 


Art.  XIII.  Frag  menta  Chirurgica  isf  J^eJica,  Auftore,  Gul. 
' -‘-^'Fordyce,  M.  D.  Eq.  Aur.  8vo.  3s.  fut.  Spillbury. 

"  Chirurgical  and  Medical  Fra^mentSn  By  Sir  William  Fordyce, 

'  •  ^  *  M.  D.  . 

^T^HI  S  work,  written  in  Latin,  is  dedicated  to  Sir  John 
Elliot,  Bart.  The  learned  author,  in  an  addrels 
to  ‘the  reader,  apologizes  for  publilhing  the  obfervations 
he  has  made,  through  a  long  feries  of  praftice  inthis.man- 
ner.*  His  increafe  of  bufinefs,  and  the  infirm  ftate  of  his 
'•health,'  have  induced  him  rather  to  impart  things  as  they 
have  occurred  to  him,  than  to  defer  this  communication  till 
^'he  could  arrange  tlic  whole  under  the  form  of  a  regular 
'work:  ^  . 

The  performance  itfelf  confifts  of  .various  cafes  in  phyfic 
and  furgery,  with  general  obfervations  on  certain  difeales 
and  certain  remedies. — We  lhall  notice  .  the  principal  tilings 
in  this  performance,  and  feleft  one  or  two  of  the  moft  ftrik- 
ing  cafes,  which  wefball  tranilate,  as  a  fpecimen,  for  the  be- 
^nefitbf  our  medical  readers.  •  ♦ 

iThe  two'hrft  cafes  are  accounts  of  abfedfles  in, the  liver; 
the  former  cured  by  incifion ;  the  latter  fatal,  from  the  mat¬ 
ter’ penetrating  the  diaphragm,  getting  from  thence  into  the 
lungs,  and  thus  cauilng  a  phthifis  pulmonalis. 


Fordyce’s  Fragmcnta  Chlrurgica  £5*  ,4^^ 

The  author  then  conllders  various  couiplaiqts  happening 
about  the  anus.  Againft  the  intolerabje  itching  acco^qpii- 
nied  with  heat,  which  frequently  occurs,  and  is  a  moil  pb- 
/ftinate  complaint,  lor  whicli  many  remedies  are  o^cairied 
in  vain,  he  recopunends  tin  internally  adminiftered..,^. 

'  In  rhagades  from  the  venereal  difeal'e,  hie  things  fari^Ar 
.  Tilla  fufficrent,  after  the  proper  ufe  of  mercury.  Though 
generally  fuccefsful,  vve  have  known  fome  obftinate.'caie^ 
pf  tills  fort  relift  this  method;  and  they  have  yielded  only 
to  particular  preparations  of  mercury.  Among  thefc  tl^ 
niercurius  emeticus  tiavus  has  appeared  to  us  the  moft  cf- 
feftual.  ,  .  ..  ;4 

In  old  cachcftic  fiftplas,  *whIoIi  cannot  he  brought  to  hcah 
pvea  after  the  pperation  has  beep  properly  performed,  he 
recommends  Ward’s  pafte.  ,  ^ 

For  a  prolapfus  of  the  anus,  arifing  from  relaxation  of 
the  mufcles,  he  ufes,  as  a  very  elFeftual  remedy,  the  exter¬ 
nal  application  .of  yratc.r,  in  which  a  red  hot  poher  has  hcen 
tjuenclied. 

We  come  now  to  a  fingular  cafe  of  a  ftone  in  the  gall 
fbladder,  part  of  which  was  difeharged  by  the  anus;  tlie 
other  part,  in  attempting  to  pafs  the  valve  of  the  colon,  f 
few  days  after,  excited  a  hidden  pain,  which  ruptured  the 
jntefliire,  and  occafioned  inftant  death. 

In  that  fpecies  of  eryfipelatpfe  ipflammatlon  called  the 
fhingles,  the  author  very  judicioufly  (hews  the  inefficacy  of 
bleeding  and  the  antiphlogiftic  i:egaipen ;  and  treats  it  as  a 
putrid  difeafe,  againft  wihich  a  drachm  of  the  powder  of 
■bark,  taken  four  or  five  times  a  day,  in  red  Port  wipc^  or 
old  hock,  is  a  moft  eftedtual  remedy.  .  .  ^  , 

■  In  colicky  complaints,  to  which  the  writer  liimfclf  has 
been  much  fuhjeft,  he  recommends  from  repeated  experi^ 
ehce  upon  himfelf,  a  medicine  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Jiomach  pills^  as  the  moft  certain  and  powerful  of.  any  hcha^ 
ever  tried.  .  .  , 

In  dyfenterjes,  after  U’y.ing  in  vain, emetics,  .xhubarh,  and 
fmall  dofes  of  ypecacoanha,  as  ufually  preferibed  ;  the  write/ 
found  more  certain  and  fpeedy  relief  by  giving  from  ten 
to  fifteen  grairxs  of  ypecacoanlia  twice  a  day,  in  a  fpooufull 
of  French  brandy.  -  -  ' 

lii  intcfmittents,  which  do  not  yield  to  a  continued  ufe 
of  the  bark,'  our  author  has  adminiftered*  the  pulvis  comitis 
W arwicenfis,  or  pulvis  cornachinus,  either  alone,  or  with  the 
•underwritten  draught,  about  an' hour  before  the  fit,  with  re¬ 
peated  fuccefs.  ‘  .  • 

*  '*  •  .  '  T?  .  A  ^ 
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*9  Aqrcard.'bcncdift.  Jij.  theme,  limp},  ^{j.  fal,  abfynth. 
IpiTit, ‘lal.  ammon.  9fs.  fyrup.  papav.  erfat.  ^Hj.  m.  tiit 

-  ^ftiYfhfr‘flu6f  albus,  Sir  William  reeJommends  the  following 
irtjetftioiY.— ^  ^Calomel.  31.  aq.  calc.  5y*  aq.  font.  ^iv.  gum 
■jilrab.' Jfiifrti*  ‘ 

r*  In  inadn^fs  mudi  advantage  isTaid  to  be  derived  from  large 
Hbfc^  6f ’diureticTalt. 

'  'Iri'  p2»e  58,  we  havean  iiiftance  of  dimnefs  of  fight  cured 
'by  (moa&ing  tobacco.  *  '  •  ^ 

’*  In  the ‘rtieaflw  the  Doftor  is  of  opinion,  that  while  the 
eruption  is  going  forward,  expofure  to  the  open  air,  farjfrom 
•being nfeioT,  as  in  the  fmalfpox,  is  frequently  fatal. 

He-flritrits  that*  rhubarb  alone,  if  we  have  recourfe'to  it 
in  time,  is  fufficieht  to  cure  almoft  all  heftic  fevers  in  chil« 
VlrinV  "^etherifh’e  Kelly  be  diftended  or  not.  ’  '  : 

"'^Sir  William ‘diftinguHhes  fevcral  kinds  of  rheumatifm. — 
•The  inflammatory  he  cures  by  repeated  bleeding,  with  a  free 
life  of  diluting  liquors,  and  a  very  rigid  antiphlogiftic  regi- 
mch,  perfevered  in  for  thfee~weeks. 

In^  tbe  bilious  rlieumatifm,  the  neutral  falts,  joined  with 
ihttbarb,  he  finds  the  beft  remedy.  ^  ^  » 

^  In  the  fpafmodic  ^rheumatifm,  he  recommends  opiates, 
with  valerian,  and  the  ufe  of  blifters  ;  and  obfeiv’^cs  tliat, 
thde  is  aYdurth  kiiid  of  rheumatifm,  to  be  cured  only  ,  by 
ilTucs. 

Our  author  commends  the  internal  ufe  of  faline  fubftances 
fo  highly,  as  to 'think  them  the  principal  medicines  to  be 
deperided  upon,*  in  the  cure  of -alnicft  every  difeafe,  ^^hethcr 
acuteor  chronic;  and  even  feys,  thatno  man'deferves  the 
name  of  a  phyfician,  who  does'not  know  howto  adminifter 
theip  properly.  He  ftrehgthens  this  opinion  by  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  *Hdffman.  Among  thcfeYubftances,  the  neutral  falts 
hold  the  firft"  rank. 

After  this  we  find  feveral  obfervations  upon  bleeding, 
upon  fieep,  upon  ‘  the  fmall-pox,  upon  the  iife  of  blifters, 
and  upon  uriftuous*  applications.  *  .  - 

.Ttc  three  laft  cafes  are  of  a  chirurgical  nature.  The  two 
firft  being  inftanccs  of  wounds  in  the  abdomen,  fucccfsfully 
t^atedy  W€  fhalltranflate. 

^’GeorgeOylett,  ‘a  foldicr/of  the  t^rd  regiment  of  foot  guards, 

•  in  tl^  yiar  when  the  ^confederate  army  was.  encamp^  at 

•  Nefteioiy  in  Brabant  was  woarided,  in  ^the  belly,  with  ;a  broad 
^  fwpnj*  ^ti.h^f  an.,hpuf  *aftei;‘I  found  him  fiippottiug  a  large  por; 

•  tioti  of  his  intedines  in  his  hat,  to  prevent  the  reft  from  felling 
f  otrt'.'  Th^  were  very  much  diftended,  and  the  omentum  was  full 
•‘of  dirt.  *  1  Jwas^  oMiged  toeftt  it  bffi’  b^rc  I  could  rcturn^the  in- 

•  teftines  into  the  cavity,  although  the  wound  was  very  large.  The 

man 
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*  manhavinj^  indulged  himfelf  in  eating  and  drinkings  very 

a  little  i before  the  accident,  a.moft  beautiful  appearance^ 

*  ladteal  veffcls  difperfed  through  the  mefentery,  prefented  ttfeif. 

*  All  the  partg  being  replaced,  and  the  blood  ilill  dewing  freely 

*  the  arteries  of  the  omentum,  I  performed  the  int^upted  future^ 

*  with  a  very  long  needle,  which  was  not  done.withoutdifficuUyv 

*  on  account  of  the  fpontancous  rctradion  of  .the  peritoneum, 

*  the  thicknefs  of  the  abdominal  mufcles.  Fomentations  being  4fc4 

*  and  the  patient  being  every  day  wrapped  m  thelkins  of  Iheep,  re- 

*  ccntly  killed,  w'as  reftored  to  health/ 

*  A  ferjeant  of  the  fame  regiment,  received  in  a  duel,  a  wound  m 
^  the  region  of  the  liomach  ;  upon  which  a  copious  difeharge  of 
^  blood -came  on,  both  upwards  and  downwards.  The  principal 
/  furgeons  of  the  army  who  faw  him,  were  of  opinion,  that  the 

*  wound  had  ^penetrated  through  the  liver  into  the  ftomach.  Not- 

*  withllanding  all  their  fatal  prognoidics,  the  man  was  reilored  to 

*  health  with  the  .alii (lance  of  a  very  drift  antiphlogidic  regimen.  .  • 

*  It  has  been  a  long  received  opinion,  that  wounds  of  the  domach 

*  were  incurable ;  that  they  are  not  entirely  fo,  this  cafe  is  an  in- 

*  fbnee.* 

Thclaft  cafe  fumilhes  a  proof  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  trepan, 
applied  fix  months- after  the  injury  received. 

From  the  Ikctch  we  have  given  of  this  performance^  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  its  merit  confifts  in  being  entirely 
praftical.  To  thofewho  wifh  to  be  entertained  with  very 
elegant  claffical  Latin,  we.  recommend  the  perufal  of  the 
original. 

O.  ■ 


Art.  XIV..  Sermons  on  •various  Suhje^s.  By  theiate  Rev. Thomas 
•  Francklin,  D.  D.  In  two  Vols.  »8vo.  14s.  Cadell.  Londdn« 

T^HESE  fermons  are  the'produftion  of  the  fame  pen  to 
“  which '  the  public  hayc  been  indebted  for  the  elegant 
tranflations  of  Sophocles  and  Lucian,  and  for  fevcral  other 
approved  publications.  ^  Though  they  ’ were  probably  not 
intended  by  him  for  the  prefs,  and  confequcntly  fent  into 
the  world  in  a  ftate  Icfs  finiflied  than  the  author  would  have 
permitted,  they  will  yet  be  found  to  do  no  diferedit  to  his 
reputation.  * 

The  fubjefts  he  has  chofen  are  all  of  a  praftical  nature, 
and  treated  in  fuch  a'  manner  as  is-calculated'  not  only  to 
Convince,  but  to  peffuade.  The  great  fault  of  our  difeouncs 
in  general  is,  that  they  Ipeak  to  the  uiidciAanding  rather  than 
the  heart.  The  authorVof  thefe  fertnons  has  chofeh  a  happy 
mcdium~betwccn  the  diy  coldnefs  of  metaphyfical  demon- 
ftratioDi  and. the  declamatory  tinfel  of  Gallic  eloquence. 

»  -  As 
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..  iJtf/xfpccinien  of  Jtl^eftyleand  manner  of  thefe  difeourfeg, 
;^ilkall  prdent  our  readers  with  .the  following  palTage  upon 
th^  of'foicide.  '  i  ^  ,  ,  » 

*  is  a  p^aAicc*amongft  us,  which  hath  often  been  theeffeft 

pn*a6tice  of  felf-mui  der ;  a  practice  lb  com- 
eVcfV^ycar^^^evetv  month,  every  wftek,  nay  almoft  eveiy 
us  with ‘treih  ■  examples  of  it-j  a  practice,  which, 
and  abominable  as  it  is,  hath  been  honoured  by  the  tear  of 
’|jity,‘‘*ind  ‘even  fometimes  encouraged  by  the  fanftion  of  public 
appUiifev*-  How  grievoufly  mu  ft  the  fpirit  be  wounded,  when  that 
•death  which  it  had  lb  long  contemplated  w^ith  horror  and  averfion, 
*ihairbecome  the  objeA  of  its  defires  ;  the  ftorm  of  worldly  afflictions 
tiYtift  beat  very  hard  upon' us,  when  we  fly  to  the  grave  for  a  ilieltcr 
frbfh  itrf’'  When  we  cry  with  Job,  Why  is  light  given  to  hbn  that  is  iu 
^Tfii/hfyj  and' life  nnto  him  that  hath  an  heavy  heart  t  for  I  vuill Jlccts 
‘  fn\fre  dtffty  and  if  th&ftfeek  me  in  the  morning  I  Jkall  not  he  founti. 
The  gbbd  Job  indeed^  notwkhftanding  thefe  his  complaints,  fubmii- 
tcd:bnrtii(6  heavy  j«dgn>ein9  of  his  creator  :  he  knew,  (as  every  wile 
and  pious  man  mull ‘know,)  that  God  only  had  aright  to  deftroy 
that  being  which  he  had  made  ;  and  that  our  own  life  is  no  more  it 
ynitb^'difpofiil,  than  that  of  others.  The  erhne  of  fuidde  is  doubt- 
Icfs  of  all  wicked nefs  the  moll  di*cadful,  bccaul'e  it  admits  not,  likj: 
•other  crimes,'  of  reparation*  or  repentance.  .  The  deferter  may  retuni 
ro  the  field’  of  battle,  and  redeem  that  character  by  bravery  w'hich  lie 
had  loft  by  cowardice ;  but  when  the  fearful  unmanly  Ibldier  has 
^quitted  his  poft  in  this  life,  who  fliall  reftorc  him  to.  his'  duty^ 
How  fhall  he  wipe  off  the  (lain  of  his  difobedieiice,  or  reconcile 
hitnfelf  to  his  divine  commander  ?  All  that  can  be  expeded  there¬ 
fore,  from  a  deed  fo  during,  muft  be,  that  we  fhall  rufli  with  added 
j^fltinto  the  prcfciice  of  our  judge  ;  :that  our  feene  of  mifery  will 
only  be  changed,  and  •kiftcad  of  4;he  unpotent  rage  and  malice  cf  i 
weat  man,  we  (hall  incur  ;what  is  infinitely  more  dreadful,  the  | 
wrath  of  the  living  God.  Why  does  the  wicked  man  fliun  dark: 
nefs  and  folitude,  but  becaufe  there,  he  knows,  man  (on  whom  he 
trulls)  w/7/  not  be,  but  God  may  be  there,  whom  he  hath  offended 
He  la  afraid  of  every  part  of  nature,  becaufe /every  part  was  made 
by  that  JBclfig  whom  he  hath  provoked,  and  for  ovght  he  know? 
fnay  rife  up  aguinft  him,  and  vindicate  their  Creator.  He  is  afraid, 
therefore,  where  no  fear  is.  The  voickedy  fays  Solomon,  Jlces  v:hcn 
no  man  pkrfueth.  It  Is  part  of  the  curie  which  attends  on  giiilf, 
that  it  always  makes  men  cowards ;  it  inak«  them  lee  dangers  where 
there  arc  none,  and  feel  calamities  which  are  never  infiicfted.  Since 
then,  my  brethren,  fuch  and  fo  dreadful  arc  thofe  wounds  yt  hicb  I 
^re  inflkfcd  on  the  fpirit  of  man,  what  grand  fpecific  fhall  wc  find 
to  foften  and  relieve  them  ?  Surrounded  as  we  are  with  mlferie^ 
both  of  the  foul  and  body,  both  natural  and  acquired  ;  thus  bciet 
with  evils  and  calamities  on  every  fide,  to  whomjfliall  w'^e  apply  tor 
fuccour  and  redrefs  ?  Is  therty  as  the  prophet  fays,  no  balm  is 
Gilead?  is  there  no  phsfielan  there  f  Let  us  hear  what  reafon  and 
reTtgion,  thofe  great  phyficians  of  mankind,  will  preferibe  unto  us. 
And  firft,  then,  in  regard  to  natural  and  ccrporcal  evils,  chc  com- 
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mon  lot  and  portion  of  mortality,  it  may  not  be  improper  ta  obierve 
the  mutual  udlions  of  mind  and  bfxly  on  each  other  ia 
which  (l)oulJ  make  us  extremely  careful  to  pre (Serve  at  proper 
perament  in  both.  When  our  weak  tramc  is  affli^d.wU“.^^prdcrs, 
It  is  impoffible  for  the  foul  abfolutely  to  preferve  its  tnui^QiUity. 
Not  all  the  affluence  of  fortune,  nor  the  ^acquiiiuons  of  tamp  er 
power,  can  Extirpate  the  fenfe  of  pain.  All  that  the  n9UKl,caQ4p 
in  reg^ard  to  the  infirmities  of  nature,  is  to  prevent,  -  if* pol&blc^ 
what  it  cannot  cure,  and  to  foften  what  it  cannot  i|emove.  ^Temper* 
ance,,  therefore,  may  preferve  us  ^rom  many  diforders  ;  and  if,, men 
were  as  careful  to  acquire  and  preferve  health,  as  they  arc  Co  accu¬ 
mulate  riches  and  honours,  they  would  not  fo  aften  lament'^che* 
wantof.it.  But  thofe  natural  and  unavoidable  evils,  which,  it  is 
not  even  in  the  power  of  temperance  and  virtue  to  prevent^  ♦  rciblu- 
tion  and  courage  fhould  teach  us  to  bear*  >To  fliriiik  beneath  tho 
flighted  touch  of  calamity,  to  yield  to  the  fofteft  preflure,  betrays 
aweaknefs  of  foul  that  debafes  our  nature,  an  innrmityf  unworthy 
of  an  immortal  fpirit.  We  arc  placed  by  our  great  lca^r,in  a  poll 
of  dander,  and  it  is*  our  duty  to  maintain  it  againil  all  oppofiuon, 
if  we. hope  from  him  preferment  or  reward.  Let  us  not,  then,  be 
tamely  borne  down  the  ftream  of  adverfity,  but  endeavour  to'llem 
the  torrent.  If  wercliftevil,  like  the  author  of  it,  it  will  flee  from 
us :  let  us  fight  the  gol^d  fi^ht,  exert  all  our  ftrength^  defend  our- 
fclvcs  againft  every  attack  with  all  the  power  we  are  mafters  of,  and 
then  if  we  fall,  we  fall  with  honour,  and  if  we  rife,  we  rife  to  gloryi 
But  after  all,  the  great  prefervation  of,  happinsfs,  the  only  limpcnt-^ 
trable  armour  which  can  fhield  us  from  the  blows  of  fortune,  and 
turn  afide  the  arrows  of  affliction,  is  virtue.  No  thing  ,  can  heal  the 
wounded  fpirit  but  the  balm  of  innocence.:,  by  this  alone  the  health 
of  the  foul  can  be  preferved  ;  by  this  alone  it  can  be  refilled.  If  tboa 
art  fatigued  with. the  toils  and^jabours  of  this  life,  llie.w’iil  give  thee 
reft ;  if  thou  art  heavy  laden  with  the  afflictions  of  it,  flic  will  fc- 
frcfli  thee  ;  he  that  hath  her,  need  not  fear  what  man  can  do  unto 
him.  Are  we  forrowful  ?  this  is  joy :  Arc  wc  poor  ?  this  is  riches  : 
Are  we  lick  ?  this  is  health.  This,  and  this  alone,  can  fufiain  all 
our  infirmities  ;  this  will  fupport  us  under  every  calamity,  in  pain, 
.ficknefs  or. adverfity,  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  in  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment.* 

Thefe  fermons  ate  publilhed  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow 
and  family  of  the  author ;  and  we  hope  moft  finccrcly 
they  will  meet  with  a  liberal  reception  from  tlic  public. 
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/brt. on  ihe'AHnal  Refcur^f  re*fJiaMt)T*Ufg^tf^ 
*  PMOkl^  ^  Or§itt  Britain.  By  ,Gcorg^'  C^raufUrd,  Efq.  Hyo, 
\  Dcbrett.  1785.  'i 

4  ^  /  *  • 

eflay'  on 'finance  is  the  produ£l  ion  -  of  a  native  of 
.  North  Britain,  a  gentleman  of  repuUtion  and  figure, 
wfeo^'lsK  now  occupied,  under  the  aufpiccs  of  the  Britifh 
minifteY  at  Paris,  in  negotiating  a  treaty  of  commerce  he- 
tfw’ccn'^excmrts  of  London  and  Verfaillcs  How  far  Mr. 
Ci^ftirdis  equal  TO  the  conduft  of  fo  important  a  '^i^egoti- 
ation»^  VC  afRnnc  not  the  province  of  deterjnining :  hut,  \vc 
will  ychture  to 'affirm,  .that  ./ir  ^a/.beforerus,  is  one  of  the 
ihoft  .fi^ular  prodiiftions,  in  the  fcience  of  finance,  that 
has  appeared  in  any  age  or  country.  Had  the  eQay^  which  is 
dated  from  Paris,  appeared  as  an  anonymous  performance,  it 
would  have  appeared,  we  mull  own,  in  a  very  qHeJiiqnable^ape\ 
dnd  wc  fhould  have  been  apt  *tp  luve  conudetednt  as  a  jeux 
iT ij^it  of  feme  French  wit,  who  was  amufin^  himfelf  with 
the  embarraffinents  of  the  Britilh  government.  But  mir 
author  is  certainly  ferious  ;  and,  in  his  ardour  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  fcryice,  ‘has  announced  a  fyftem,  which,  Jf  adopted  by 
the  adminillration  of  ..Great  Britain,  would  foqn,  in  his 
Opinion^  afortunateandglorious  sera  in  the  finances. of  this 
country. 

The  •national. debt  heconliders  as  an  excrefcence  on  the 
body  politic,  and  fo  inherent,  to  the  conilitution  from  its 
natui^,-  that  its  growth  has  •  prevented  worfe  dilorders  ;  and 
confcquently,  that  any  operation  to  reduce  it  is  impolitic  and 
dangerous,  while  cutting  it  off  would  attack  the  principles 
of  life.  ^ 

Thus  ctrcumftanced,  Mr.  Craufurd  reprobates  the  idea  of 
a.finking  fund,  as  an  expedient  equally  chirnerical  and  delu- 
fivc.  He  condemns  the  impolitic n  of  more  taxes  as  de- 
Bruftivc  of  national  .energy.  Yet  he  contends,  that  bv 
loaris  a£ling  fingly,  without  correfpqnding  taxes,  the  nation 
may  go  bnifromiVear  to  year,  and  flourilh  in  indullry,  in 
commerce,  and  in  credit,  to  the  end  of  . time. 

Every  new  tax  leffens  the  .produce  of  .the  pre-exifting 
taxes,  vitiates  the  circulation  of  money;  and,  by  impairing 
the  abilities  and  obllrufting  the  indullry  of  the  nation,  ex- 
hauils  our  rcfources,  and  involves  us  deeper  in  diftrefs. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  tax  fupprelTed  renders  the  remain¬ 
ing  taxes  more  produftive,  augments  indullry,  diminilhes 
the  public  cxpcricc,  and,  by  giving  additional  fcopeand  energ} 
to  the  national  exertions,  ultimately  tends  to  render  our  pub- 
»lic burthens  , more  fupportable.  This  being. cllablilhed  in 
theory,  our  author’s  ferious  counfel  to  the  rulers  of  the 
nation,  is  to. the  following  purpofe. — Supprefs  tax  after  tax, 
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liy  degrees,  as  faft  as  poffible  ;  but  nevej:  attempti  wf 
foq>lus  of’  revenue,  to  reiixibnrie  any.<capital^  Or  to  lUflaiiiUh 
in  any  degree  the  a^regate  of  the  national  debt.  In  any 
of  ilate  alienate  feme  part  of  the.  pubite  ftvoftafv 


cJtigency  of  itatc  anenate  lome  part  or  the.  publte  fevoaafv 
and  this  alienation  will  procure  a  loan  whichiwiU  ai^ir 
abundantly  all  the  occauons  of  government.  TJhus  wc  aro 
to  look  for  falvatiotiy  without  redemption ;  and 
falutary  regimen,  the  abilities  of  the  nation  rifin 


^  _  igmatugl^ 

proj^oftibn  than  the  annual  demands,  national  credit  will 
flour ilh  to  the  latcll  ages. 

"Such  arc  the  great  outlines  of  this  extraordinary  fylteni ; 
but,  for  the  detail  of  the  rcafoning,  wc  muft  refer  our  iresulers 
to  the  pamphlet  itfelf.*  .The  following  Ihort  cxtraft^will 
vindicate  us  from  the  charge  of  mifreprefentatioh. 

‘  Every  attentive  reader  inay  now,  with  fomc  degree  of  ptieciltoo^ 
dravr  the  cOnfequenees  naturally  rd'ulting  from  the  premUes  which 
I  have  eftablilhed.  , 

*  The  fupprellioti  of  a  part  of  the  e^cifting  taxes  muft,  cm  otic 

fide,  aaigment  induftry  ;  and  on  the  other  fide,  decreafe  the*  public 
expences.  ^  •  '•  • 

♦  The  increafe  of  induftry  will  produce  greater  abundance  to 
the  revenue  in  the  remaining  taxes. 

‘  This  greater  produce  will,  in  the  cmirfe  of  time,  be  equivalent 
to  the  amount  of  the  fuppreffed  taxes,  and  by  a  natural  repriludtion, 
m  proportion  to  the  number  of  reprefentativc  figns  reftored  to  their 
generative  quality,  give  fufficient  means  to  defray  the  annual  ext* 
pences  without  further  loan^,  if  my  fyftem  did  not  demand,  tha^ 
they  ftiould  not  be  defifted  from  at  any  time;  becaufe  it  would  be 
checking  the  greateft  good  effefts,  which  may  be  procured  from 
th‘em.7  '  '  ”■  *  ~  -  ~  .  or.>  » 

‘  Every  increafe  in  the  exifting  taxes  muft  therefore  be  turned  into 
further  fuppreflions,  until  they  fhall  amount  to  little  mens  than  what 
H  neceflary  for  the  payment  of  the  public  annuities,  and  for  tha 
eftabliftiment  of  •  the  civil  lift. 

‘  The  cart  of  every  adminiftation  will  then  be  confined  to  retain? 
ing  annual  contributions  at  that  point,  without  any  regard  to^  ^e 
perpetual  increafe  of  annuities  granted,  bccaufe  a  natural  incr^fe 
of  riches  will  provide  for  every  neceffary  effort. 

^  ^  ^  «»  a  ^  .4' 
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'  A 'great  financier  iTfthis  country,  we  have  been  informed, 
on  the  perufal  of  Mr.  Craufurd’s  pamphlet,  was  ready  to  alk, 
whether  the  authorwas  nolderan^d  in  his  undemanding.  But 
we  are  far  from  alking»any  foch  queftion  concerning  our  in¬ 
genious  author.  His  reafoning  in  feveral  parts  is  corrcft  and 
conelufive ;  but,  with  great  detiercncfj  for  the  many  we  muft 
conMtr  the  fyjiem,  oh' the  whole,  as  vifionary  and  impradtic- 
able.  ,  ■  , 

Oh  fuch  precarious  fpeculation  the  minifter,  we  fear, 
could  not  command  the  neceflary  loans.  The  fale  of  public  an¬ 
nuities  would  give  an  univerfal  alarm,  would  be  conlidered  as 
indicating  the  laft  llage  of  financial  embarraffment,  and  would 
probably  haften  the  cataftrophe  of  public  credit. 

That  period,  we  truft,  notwithllanding  our.  various  and 
multiplied  incumbrances,  is  ftill  remote.  The  accumulation 
of  our  national  debt,  to  ufe  the  language  of  a  moft  ingenious 
writer,*  muft  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  great  evil  j  yet  it  is 
poflible,'  that  the  nature  of  that  evil  may  be  in  fonie  degree 
miftaken,  and  its  diftant  terrors  exaggerated.  ‘  • 
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Art.  XVI.  Confiderations  fur  TOn^erture  de  PEfcaut.  ^ar  M. 
Linguct.  8vo.  as.  6d.  coufu.  Elmily.  A  Londres.  1784. 

There  are  politicians  who^ffirm,  that  a  Hate  cannot 
be  happily  governed,  or  its  Interefts  efFeftually  purfued 
without  injuftice.  This  aflertion  is  as  contrary  to  found 
wifdom.as  it  is  to  equity.  For,  as  in  private  conduft  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  prudence  and  cunning,  fo  in  the 
government  of  Hates  there  is  an  evident  di{tin£lion  between 
the  great  maxims  of  policy  which  arc  founded  on  the  general 
and  conftant  principles  of  human  nature,  and  the  temporary 
artifices  of  fuch  rulers  as  fubftitute  expedient  in  the  room  of 
fyllcm,  and  grafp  at  prefent  and  temporary  inftead  of  future 
and  permanent  advantages.  Political  focieties  are  under  the 
fame  obligations  with  regard  to  each  other’s  rights,  as  the 
individuals,  of  which  all  focieties  ate  compofed.  The  law 
of  fovereign  Hates  is  the  law  of  nature  :  and  in  obedience  to 
this  law  the  happinefs  and  the  glory  of  nations  will  be  found 
to  confiH.  If  a  private  perfon  cannot  pafs  through  the  world 
with  cafe  and  reputation,  nor  expeft  the  approbation  of  his 
fellow-creatures  unlefs  he  has  the  charadtcr'of  an  honeil 
man  neither*  can  a  nation  be  free  from  dangers,  alarms, 
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and  attacks,  if  they  are  objects  ofjealoufy  ,aa<l  hatred  ta 
tlieir  neighbours.  A  reputation,  on  the  other  Uajjd,ffbr 
moderation  and  juftice,  conciliates  the  coaiidcuce  and  good 
will  of  their  neighbours,  and  leaves  them  in  the  undillurbcd 
poffeffion  of  the  arts  that  improve  and  blefs  mankind.  If 
a  nation  be  charafterifed  for  breach  of  faith*  to  its  engager- 
ments,  and  ambitious  defigns  againftiits  neighbours,  every 
other  ftate  will  naturally  be  its  enemies.  But,  when  fove- 
reign  powers,  both  in  their  internal  and  external  political 
oeconomy,  pay  regard  to  the  law  of  nature  and  nations, 
they,  thereby  conciliate  conhdence  and  approbation  among 
tlieir  neighbours,  which  is  of  infinite  coafequence  to  tbera 
in  the  whole  conduft  of  their  affairs.  v  , 

It  is  true,  that  civil  and  political  rights  avail  but  Jinlc 
againft  the  overbearing  force  of  conquering  arms.  But,’  in 
the  prefent  ftate  of  Europe,  .when  the  vigilant  eye.  of  political 
jealoufy  watches  every  movement  of  dates  and  princes,  rhe 
pofleffion  of  juft  claims  is  of  mighty  advantage  as  a  veil 
to  conceal  or  to  prevent  all  apprehenfion  of  inordinate 
ambition.  It  is  not,  therefore,  either  impertinent  or  ufeleis 
for  men  of  letters,  even  while  contending  powers  have  made 
provifion  for  war,  and  ftand  in  a  threatening  pofture  with 
tlieir  hands  on  their  fwords,  to  difeufs  their  claims,  and  to 
appeal  to  thofe  great  principles  of  reafon  and  juftice  from 
which  dates  and  princes,  any  more  than  individuals  are  not 
txempted.  ^ 

In  the  performance  under  review,  which  is  divided  info 
eight  chapters,  MrrLinguer,  juftly  celebrated  for  his  polltic'al 
abilities,  confiders  the  famo^  queftion  concerning  the 
opening  of  .the  Scheldt,  both  on  the  principles  of  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations,  and  on  the  .more  confined  maxims  of 

{’articular  ftates,  concerned  for  their  own  particular  intereds. 

n  the  firft  chapter,  entitled  “  State  of  the  QueiHon  now 
agitated  betw’een  his  Imperial  Majefty  and  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  pn  the  Subjeft  of  the  Scheldt;”  our  author  makes.*', 
number  of  general  obfervations  on  the  prefent  declining  atul 
melancholy  , ftate  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  ;  and  is  de¬ 
cidedly  of  opinion,  that  nothing  more  is  neceflarv  than  thn 
opening  of  the  Scheldt  to  rellorc  them  to  their  foviner 
grandeur.  He  alfo  makes  a  number  of  remarks  on  riie 
iautllity  of  the  Scheldt,  under  the  reftriflions  now  ini;>of*d 
on  its  navigation  ;  pays  Ibme  juft  compliments  to  the  empe¬ 
ror,  and  gives  a  fummary  view  of  the  rcafoiis  which  the 
Dutch'  alledge  for  their  cxclufive  right  to  the  ui’e'of  tliat 
river:  namely,  that  it  w’as  granted  to  them  by  the  treaty 
of  Mutifter,  and  that  the  republic  has  rendered  eminent 
ferviccs  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria. 
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in>.,thc^foQOod  cbapter  our  author  di|cuflM  the  queftion, 
llfhe^r  giatitutle  tor  tlae  Cervices  dpnc  to  the  Houfe  of 
Aoltria  -by  the^  United  Provinces  can  bie  a  motive  for  per¬ 
mitting  the  cxcluiive  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  ? -The  Dutch 
»Q  .repreiented  as  pleading  their  fervices  to  the  Auftrians, 
fiut  .our>autbor  thinks,  that  all  tliefe  fervices  have  b^n  com- 
|)enfated  by  others  not  lefs  eilential. 

-  In  the  third  chapter  Mr.  Linguet  examines  thequeftion, 
Whether  the  treaty  of  Munfter  is,  on  the  principles  of 
joftace,  an  invincibk  obftacle  to  the  opening  or  the  Scheldt? 
la  the  courfe  of  his  reafoning  on  this  qnellion,  ow  author 
jdks  **  Sappofe  the  emperor  were  to  tell  the  Dutch,  1  open 
the  Scheldt  in  virtue  ot  the  fame  right  by  which  you  became 
an  independent  republic,  what  reply  could  they  make 
It  is  very  true,  that  iniquitous  promifes  or  compads  even 
between  individuals,  extorted  by  violence,  arc  not,  in  the 
judgment  of  molt  moralifti;,  binding;  much  lefs  are  fuch 
compacts  obligatory  among  fovereign  princes  ;  for  the  order 
of  fociety  may  require  fuch  facrifices,*  in  certain  circum- 
ftancesp  from  individuals  ;  but  no  reafon  can  be  given  why 
a  juft  privilege  may  not  be  refunied  by  fovereign  powers  by 
the  fame  means  with  which  it  was  extorted ;  yet,  ftill  we 
cannot  but  objed  to  the  reafoning  implied  in  the  queftion 
put  by  Mr.  Linguet ;  for  the  reply*  to  that  queftion  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  plain — ‘‘  When  we  erefted  ourfclves  into  an  in¬ 
dependent  republic,  we  broke  no  treaty,  were*  under  no 
allegiance  to  any  fovereign.  It  is  true  indeed,*  we  once  were 
fubjeft  to  Spain  :  but  Philip  II.  by  his  unheard  of  cruelties, 
infringed  that  tacit  comp^  of  reciprocal  proteftion  and 
obedience  which  incorporates  the  fupreme  powers  into  one 
body  with  their  fubjefts.  That  bigotted  and  inhuman 
tyrant,  inftead  of  affording  proteftion  and  promoting  the 
happinefs  of  his  people,  infii5cd  on  them  numberlcfs  mi- 
feries.  They  had  therefore  recourfe  to  the  law  of  nature  : 
they  took  up  arms  in  their  own  defence,  and  with*  equal 
juftice  and  fuccefs  maintained  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
freemen.  But  if  you  open  the  Scheldt,  the  cxclufive  navi¬ 
gation  of  which  was  gpranted  by  our  cruel  opprelTors,  as  fome 
fmall  compenfation  for  former  feverities,  and  as  the  price  of 
peace  ;  you  violate  the  treaty  of  Munfter.” 

In  the  fourth  chapter  our  author  inquires,  whether  that 
claufe  of  the  treaty  of  Munfter  which  ftipulates  to  the  Dutch 
the  cxclufive  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  be  agreeable  to'  the 
law  of  nature;  and  concludes* in  the  negative. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  he  inquires,*  whether  the  fliutting  of 
the  Scheldt  be  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  ?  On  this 
queftion  he  obferves,  that  the  fca  is  free,  and  tliat  therefore 
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all  fhefs  which-Millie/a'  part  of  the*  fcfi-^oiifehr^^<)c^ec 
likewife.  Thia^appears  to  ba  a  kind  of  ibphifra^ 
pute  »  nor  cohceriTing  the' property  of  the'  warcf  in  ^the  rtf* 
Scheldt,  but  Who  fhalMiave  a  right  to  failioh^ft?  >Na#ig|ii^ 
rivers  <!yoght  to  bfe  open  to  all  nations,  notf  bccaofe  thtfjf  fl<9# 
into  the  ocean, but  becaufe  like  the  ocean  they" may  be  Ik3e4 
on  by  all.  "  ’  ^ 

In  thefixth  chapter  Mr.  ^Linguct  confider&i -whether  Ac 
openinrg  of  the  Scheldt  would  be  as  hurtful  to  the  ftatea  as 
diey  feem'to  apprehend,  and  whether, 'in  every  rcljiedf,  tlicy 
oaght»not  to  prefer  this' option  to  war.  •-He  endeavoure  to 
Ihew,  Aat  the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheid  would  be  for 
the  advantage  of  the  Dutch  thcmfclvcs,  as  well  as  of  the 
emperor.  His  reafoning  on  this  point  is  at  once  ingenious 
and  fatisfaftory.  .  v  *  ' 

In  the  feventh  chapter  our  author  ceniiders  the  cfFcft  of 
the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  on  the  interefts  of  the  otherpoaV^-* 
ers  :  in  other  words,  the  part  they  would  "probkbly  take,«  if 
hoftilities  between  the  emperor  and  the  Dutch  were  com-*- 
menced.  He  confines  his  reafoning  and  conjedures  on  this 
part  of  his  fubjeft  to  the  king  of  Pruflia  and  the  court  of 
Vcrfaillcs.  Frederic,  he  fhews,  has  not  the  fame  motive 
for  oppoling  the  emperor  in  his  claims  on  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  that  he  had  for  relifting  his  attack  on  the  Bavarian: 
The  ties' of  blood  naturally  tend  to  keep  peace  for  fome 
time  between.  Auftria  and  t  ranee :  nor  would  it  be  found 
policy,  he  thinks,  in  the  court  of  Verfailles,  on  account  of 
the  openiiig  of  thc_Scheldt,  to  hazard  a  war. 

The  title  of  the  eighth  chapter,  is  “  A  fpeech  deliveredi 
or  to  be  delivered  by  a  French  minifter,  to  the  council  of 
Hate  at  Verfailles,  with  refpeA  to  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt.’* 
In  this  chapter  the  interefts  of  France,  in  relation  to  this 
fubjofltjlare  very  fully  and  very  ably  pointed  out  by  our 
author. 

With  regard  to  our  author’s  niorality,  it  is  evident  thaf^ 
he  is  not,  willing  to  relax  the  feverityof  general  principles, 
in  favour  of  particular  clairns  in  particular  circumftances. 
The  vaft  variety  of  incidents  in  the  hiftory  of  nations,  the 
^flential  changes  which  'itf  often  happen  in  h  cir  lituationf 
feem  to  emancipate  them  in  fome  ^^I^s  from  thbfe  laws' 
which  regulate  the  conduft  and  preferve  order  among  indi¬ 
viduals  in  fociety.  Aiidy  if  we  were  to  havc  refpe&.only  to 
the  interefts  of  ftatcs,V  we  fhould,  perhaps,  conclude  with- 
Mr.  Hume— that  virtue  founded  in  utility.  As  juftice  is^ 
the  general  good  of  particular  comniunifiesj  fo,  in  aa*cn- 
larged  view,  it  is  alfo  the  cood  of  the  creat  community 


,  it  is  alfo  the  good  of  the  great  community 
formed  by  all  the  nations  in  the  world.  In  general,  there  is 
Ei?g.R|;v,  Vol.  V.  June.  178^'.  Q  g  ^oAin^ 
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•nothing  that  fo  eminently  cooduces  toithts  good,  as  the  pre- 
fervation  of  good  faith.  But  faith  pledged,  iri  certain  litu- 
ations,  for  the  fulfilment  of  engagements,  iniquiton:,  in 
*thetnfclves,  but  neceflary  at  the  time  to  the  public  tranquil¬ 
lity,  may,  without  any  violation  of  metaphyfical  or  moral 
truth,  be  recalled  in  circumftanccs  where  the  general  good 
of  the  world  requires  its  revocation.  If  we  confider  the 
'World* as  one  great  commoiiwealth,  Holland  with  all  its  de¬ 
pendencies,  will  appear  like  a  lingle  city,  whofe  good  muft 
give  way  to  that  ot  the  public.  I'his  .was  exaftlv  the  idea 
entertained  by  Henry  the  Great,  in  bis  grand  projeft  for 
keeping  Europe  in  perpetual  peace.  I'hc  domimuni  emmm 
of  a  ftate  is  founded  on  rhe  fame  principle  as  that  on  which 
a  canal  is  cut  through  a  coimury  for  the  improyeinciu  of 
trade  and  navigation.  There  is  a  domlniutn  eminens  in  the 
republics  compofetl  of  the  different  nations,  which  is  rightly 
exercifed  when  any  one  of  them  appropriates  to  itfclf  fiich 
gifts  of  nature  as,  without  injury  to  one,  may  be  enjoy-J 
by  the  whole,  i  In  ^tbe  navigation  of  fcas  rivers,  the 
whole  world  has  an  iiitercft ;  the  Ihips  of  one. nation  may 
float'  on  the  waters  without  excluding  thofc  of  nnother. 
Monopolies  of  common  benefits  arc  unjult.  Let  tl'*c  capitals 
and  induftry  of  Holland  flow  through  the  Scheldt;  as  well  as 
thofe  of  other  ftates  ;  or,  if  tha|  be  necelFary,  let  them  be 
diverted  into  other  charinels  :  but  let  not  a  bi  idle  be  impofed 
upon  the  induftry  of  the  Germans,  as 'a  fpur  to  exeke  and 
to  fupport  tliat  of  the  Hollanders.  ”,  ’  .  ^ 

Although  the  dignity  of  the  fubje£l  naturally  eleyates  th? 
ftile  of  general  politics,  yet  there  is  an  unvaried  pdrap  in  that 
of  Mr.  Linguct. which  cannot  be  approved.  • .  ,Nptwith- 
ftanding  his  profeffions  of  impartiality  iivhis  adycrtifcinent, 
it  is  very  clear  that  he  is  a  warm  advocate  for  the  emperor. 
At  the  fame  time,  he  is  a  lively,  ingenious,  and  well-informd 
vrritcr. 


POLITICAL.  '  * 

Art.  17*  Foys  Ftply  to  Mr.  Piitj  upon  reporting  the  Fourth 
Prppofttion  of  the  Irifj  w  purporting  that  ‘all  laws  for  the 
Regulation  of  T^c  and  Navigation  Ihall  have  equ^l.  Force  in 
Ireland  as  in  England.  On  Tuefday‘"May  31,  1785.*  8yo.  6d. 
Kcarflcy.  •  •  :  '  ;  'r  ,  ,  • 


*  *  I 


coincides,  almoft  entirely,  with  a  publicaflon,  which 
firft  appeared  in  a  ^morning  paper,  as  the  report  of  a.fpeecht 
highly  celebrated  by  thofe  who  heard  it  in  the  fenate ;  arid  which 
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.  jrratified,  in  an  eminent  degree,  at  the  expence  of  the  mtmfleiv  Mr. 

JQumerous  a:i*nircr$.  ,,  , 

•  The  r.-puluC)Uion  of  the  fpcech.  In  the, prefent  form,  m  wlueh 
^*fo:  8  rin  eke  tonner  impreffions  arc  corrected,  has  jhoen^lkf  * 
gefted.  probably,  by  the  fpirit  of  party.  Yet  it  will,  nodoubtr^ 
.  acccfiabk,  on  more  liberal  i:oiifidcrati9U8,  to  the  lovers*  of  ingenious 
and  anin;utCAl  vlrt.  I  vination.  ^ 

Mr,  aiijii  >a  to  a  former  debate,  which  was  fomewhat  mif- 

plriced  and  diiiigurec  in  the  dally  pepers^  appears  here  to  more  ad 
vantage. 

•**  i  cannot  help  (favi  Mr.  Fox)  remarking  the  vaft  difparity  jl 
the  rcinc  ur  temper,  and  tiic  ftylc  of  expreffion,  exhibited  by  the 
Hon.  Goniicman  upc-n  this  night,  from  thofe  which  he  deemed  it 
expeJleijr  to  adopt  unen  he  opened  the  eighteen  propofitions  to 
this  Houfe.  ,  On  that  night  I  quoted  apalTage, 

^  T 'lepbns  aut  Peleus  cum  pauper,  et  exul  uterque, 

.  .*  ti  fefqulpedalia  •verbal 

•  And  I  q\)oted  it  to  exemplify. the  change  which  the  deplorable  lituation 
irt'i  ivhich  hi?  raflinefs,  his  ignorance,  or  what  is  not  more  reputable 
.than  ciiihcr,  a  j'ervlle  adoption  of  other  men^s  fancies,  and  tbrufting 
feryv^rd  tiiC  crude  henp.of  difeordant  and  dangerous  materials, 
whi.'h  form  this  miferahle  projeft,  had  involved  the  Hon.  Gentle- 
mall.  Upon  thit  occation  I  could  not  help  obfeyving,  that  the 
ampttllia  and  the  fefquipcdalia  that  the  Hon.  Gentleman’s 

.magnificent  terms^  his  verbofe  periods,  and  thofe  big  bombaftic 
lentimcnts  which, conftitute  in  general  the  principal  part  of  his  ora¬ 
tions,  had  for  once  forfaken  him,  or  been  rclinquifhcd,  for  language 
and  for  manners  better  accommodated  to  his  dlf^^flrous  condition. 
•Then  wx  faw  the  avowed  confederac)"  of  the  Hon.  Gentleman,  with 
thofe  abopr  him,  (meaning  Mr.  Jenkinfon)  whofe  co-operation  in 
the  general  fyftem  of  his  government  the  Hon.  Gentleman  is  fo 
commonly  anxiou^o  difavow,  but  whofe  opinions  he  fo  uniformly 
propagates  and  aflerts, — Then  we  faw  that  prepofterous  ambition, 
tthat  gaudy  pride,  and  vaulting  vanity,  which  glare  upon  theobferver 
beyond  all  the  other  char^eridic  features  of  the  Hon.  Gentleman, 
and  which  prompt  him  to  look  dpwm  with  contempt  upon  his  politi¬ 
cal  coadjutors— to  fancy  himfelf  the  j^reat  overfeer^  the  J'urveyor^ 
general^  of  the  Britifh  government, — ^We  faw  this  glittanng;  affem- 
biage  melt  away,  and  that  Hon.  Gentleman  defeend  to  a  cU4*ious 
and  mod  afTcfting  fympathy  with  the  other  fupporters  of  this  fydem, 
as  well  as  into  fomething  like  a  mqdcd  and  civ:l  demeanour  towards 
thofe  who  oppofed  it.  ^  But  alas !  the  Hon.  Qcntlcman’s  deviation 
into  a  moderate  and  humble  courfe  of  argument  into  a  courie  be¬ 
fitting  a  rnan  deteftod  in  teq  thoufand  inda^ces  of  folly,  precipi¬ 
tancy,  radinefs,  weakuefs,  and  .confu inmate  ignorance  of  the  fub^ 
jeft  m  difeuffion,  was  but-tranfient  and  temporary.  The  hopes  of 
reform  in  his  conduct  were  as  delulive  and  fallacious,  even  as  the 
many  hopes  of  other  reforms  which  that  Hon.  Gentleman  has  gulled 
a  variety ‘of  perfons  in  this  country  to  entertain  upon  points  of  more 
importance.  .  Upon  this  night  the  Hon.  Gentleman  has  .rclapfed 
into  his  owm  favourite  and  darling  habits — the  ampulla  and  fefquipe^ 
dalla  •ixcrba  are  again  refumed  with  additional  redundancy.  Kerved 
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new  and  impelled  ^th^  irefh  vehemence,  the  Hon, 

GcBtleman  ruihes  , blindly  forward;  but  furely^ityannot  efcapeob- 
feivation»  that  ithcditplay  of  thefe  paihone,  and  the^refumptlon  of 
that  mode  of  reafoning  arc  the  bell  proofs  that  the  Hon*  Gentlcnun 
is indeai reduced jto  the  laft  extremity;  and  by  the  ufc  oifuch'^x^ 
guoients,  that  he  ^ews  hlmfelf  deifitute  of  any  that  better  become 
a  real  ilatefman, , or  a  great  orator*’  ^  .  i 

•.  The  concluding  fcntcnce  of  the  fpeCch  is  alforcdfificd  in  the  pre^ 
fent  publication.  ; 

‘  I  ftiall  now  rclinquifli  this  fubjeft,  perhaps  for  ever^  with  re¬ 
peating  a  lentiment,  t^t  1  have  before  thrown  out  in  the  dlfcullious 
upon  this  bufinefs.  /  'will  not  barter  Engi^ish  Commerce  f§r 
Irish  Slavery.— That  is  not  the  price  I  would pay^^-nor  is  this 
she  thinv  I  would purebafe? 

Of  that  promptitude  in  debate,  which' we  mentioned  alcove,  (fee 
another  arucle  in  this  Review)  as  a  diftinguifliing  charac^icrillic  of 
Mr.  Fox,  we  have,  in  this  Reply^  a  ftriklng  example*  His  repartee 
is  animated  ;  and  his  wity  it  muft  be  owned,  is  conveyed  through  a 
perpetual  ftream  of  a^ument. 

Art.  1 8.  Thepropo^d  Syjiem  of  Tirade  wth  Ireland  explained, 
8?o.  IS.  Nichols*  LfOndon,  178$. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  firft  fliews  the  prefent  fituation  of 
Ireland ; t fecondly,  that'  in- which  die  wifties  to  be  placed;  and 
laftly,  the  probable  cttc£ts  which  the  w;hole  arrangement  will  have, 
if  completed,  on  our  manufaftures,  our  trade,  and  our  dripping 
After  many  appeals  to  fa<fts,  and  much  cool  and  judicious  reafpning, 
he  concludes,  that  in  return  fur  equality  of  trade,  Ireland  not 
only  agrees  to  fccure  to  this  country  a  monopoly  of  comfumption, 
but  to  aflift  us  in  fupporting  the  general  expence  of  the  empire 
by  applying  the  furplus  of  her  hereditary  revenue,  above  its  pre¬ 
fent  produce,  to  •  naval  lervices,  the  particulars  ol  which  may  be 
afeertained  and  hxed  by*  the  bill  to  be  palled  in  that  country  for 
apropriating  it.  'i'hc  llighteft  attention  to  the  articles  which  corn- 
■pofe  that  revenue,  will  dicw,  that  h  is  entirly  impollible  for  the 
trade,  manufactures,  or  population  pf  Ireland  to  iuctcalc,  without 
a  proportional  augmentation  of  that  revenue  in  particular*  The  two 
countries  will  then,  under  the  propolcd  fyftem,  be  unitol  in  the 
ftronged  bonds  ot  mutual  advantage  :  they  will  hereafter  have  one 
common  intereft  ;  smd  all  ground  of  future  difputes,  jealoufies,  and 
animofities,  will  be  prevented*  The  refolutions  are  luch  as  Great 
Britain  may  agree  to  conliftent  with  her  honour,  and  with  perfoci 
fafety  to  the  intereft  of  both  kingdoms.  Let  us  not  then;  by  denyr 
ing  to  accede  to  them,  drive  Jreland  into  a(fts  of  violence,  and  lay 
ourfelves  under  the  ncceffity  of  adopting  meafurcs  which  may  perhaps 
ultimately  terminate  not  in  a  nominal,  but  an  adual  reparation  01 
both  kingdoms,  *by  forcing  them  into  dift'erent  intcrefts,  as  rivals 
^d  competitiKs  tor  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  trade  and 
commerce,  *  w'hich  will  be  fo  much  better  fccured  to  us  by  a  free  and 
liberal  iatcrcourfe.  i  *  '  '  ^ 

Art.  19.  Report  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  appointed  forth 
Conf deration  of  all  matters  relating  to  trade  and  foreign  plantations 
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fibonjh^  Nvo  ^rftlons^  viz.  I.  Upon  the  propriety  of  reducing  the 
Initics  payable  in  Great  Britain  on  the  importation  of'gd&ii  tile 
growth  and'  manufadhire  of  ' Ireland,’,  to  the  fame  rate  as  the 
tics  payable  in  Jrelahd  on  the  importation  of  the  riike  ^oqd«>‘ 
growth  and  manufaftiirc  of  Great  Britain.'  2.*  What  prefereni^f 
are  now  given  ^o  the  importation’  of  any  aiticlc  the  growthi^pro^' 
duce,  or  manufacture  of  Ireland,  by  any  duty  or  prohibMonT 
on  the  importation,  ufe,  or  fale  of  the  like  article  from  forcfi^ 
ports;  and  how  far  it  may  be  the  intereit  of  Great  Britain  in 
future  to 'comtinue  or  alter  the  fame.  To  which’ is 'added,  <  the^ 
Irifli  Account  of  their  imports  and  exports  from  and  to  Great 
Britain  for  five  years,  ending  the  zeth  of  March;  1784.  '  8ro^T 
2S.  Stbekdale,  London4  1785. 

The  Committee  having  taken  this  extend vc  fubjeft  into  their  con-* 
fideratioi^  firft  called  for  the  accounts  neceffary  for  their  infbrma-^ 
tion,  that  they  might  fee  In  what  articles  of  growth  and  manufacture 
the  trade  between  the  two  kingdoms  was  carried  on,  and  to  what 
amount  in  each  refpeClive  article.  And  next  proceeded  to  a  parti¬ 
cular  invtftigation  of  many  of  the  capital  articles  of  trade  between 

the  two .  kingdoms. - In  this  report,  there  is  to  be  found  a  good 

deal  of  Information  both  curious  and  important.  As  an  iultance  of 
information  of  the  former  kind,  Upon  examining  the  accounts 
of  exports  and  imports,  as  ftated  by  the  proper  otdeers  of  the  cuf- 
toms  in  each  kingdom,  they  found  the  moft  material  ditference,  not 
only  In  the  total  valuation  by  which  the  real  balance  of  the  trade 
between"  the  two  countries  could  alone  be  afeeftained  ;  but  alfo  very 
^reat  differences  In  the  ^^uantlties  of  feveral  fpccific  articles,  ftated  as 
imported  from  Ireland  into  Great  Britain.— -If  the  Committee  arc 
to  rely  on  the  accounts  ftated  in  Ireland,  the  balance  of  trade  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  much  againft  Great  Britain.  If^ 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  to  rely  on  the  accounts  of  the  Britifh 
Cuftom-houfe,  the  balance  of  trade  between  the  two  kingdoms  is 
greatly  againft  - 1  reland.  And  yet  it  is  fingular,  that  in  the  moil: 
capital  articles  of  I riih  export,  it  appears  by  the  Britifh  accounts^ 
that  more  has  been  imported  from  Ireland  into  England,  than  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  Irifh  accounts  to  have  been  exported  from  thence  to 
Great  Britain.”  The  committee  pfofefs  themielvcs  unable  to  pene- 
rate  into  the  caufes  of  fuch  material  difterences. 

As  an  inftance  of  that  important  intelligence  Which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  report,  we  ftiall  juft  mention,  that  it  appears  from  the  bell 
iiiform^iOn  which  could  be  obtained- at  a  general,  meeting  of  the 
potters  of  Sfaftordfliirc,  that  a  proportion  not  lefs  than  nve‘-fixths 
of  the  whde  of  their  maniifaifrurc  of  earthenware  ^exported  to 
foreign  parfs,  including  Ireland  under  that  defcription. 

Art.' 20i  Cetnmerclal ,  Regulations  v:ith  Ireland  explained 

aud  conjidefed^  in  the  Speech  ot  the  Right- Hon.  Mr.  Orde,  • 

opening  the  fame  in  -  the  Houfc  of  Commons  of  Ircl^iOd.  vV  ith 
an  authentic  Copv  of  the  Propofitions,.  and  ot  the  Obferyations^ 
niadc  upon  themSy  the  Committee  of  Merchants  and  Traders  otr 
the  City  of  London.  8vo«  is.  Dcbrctt*  London*.  *7®S* 

^  .  Gg  3  •  ' 
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A  few  declamatory  and  vague  obfervations  on  M**.  Orders  fpeech> 
as  reported  by  ncivs-writers,  when  he  opened  for 

commercial  regulations  in  the  Houfe  of  Comraons  ot  lie! 

Art.  21*.  Original  Papers  relative  to  the  Rights  anu  Prciefijicns 
ef  the  Nahoi  of  Afeot,  and  the  Rajah  of  Taniore  ;  ind  Vj  iiie 
Demands  of  H^(h  Sul^6ts  on  the  Nabob  of  Aicct.  8\o.  2s. 
Debrett.  \  London.'*  178$.  '  • 

To  thefe  original  papers,  which  are  chiefly  mterci^iag  1%  the 
creditor  of ’the Nabob  of  Arcor,  fome  obfervations  arc  ub;o‘u:€  d  to 
illuftratc  the  benefits  of  throwing  perfonal  efFcfts  ini('  :  ..  *)  f 

and  the  mode  of  circulating  with  advantage  the  bondo  t«.  ,/  »  by 

the  Nabob  and  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore.  The  author  of  the  fer- 
Tations  thinks  it  reafonable,  that  the  tributary  Rajahs  and  Puiyg.trs 
of  the  Carnatic  fliould  pay  a  proper  portion  of  tlieir  revenues  to  the 
ftate  whofe  prote^fion  they  enjoy that  is,  to  their  oppreflivc 
tyrants.  He  thinks,  that  in  addition  to  wliat  they'how  pay,  a  new 
afTclTment  of  two  lacks  fliould  take  place,’  under  the  fanction  and 
guarantee  of  the  Company,  which  fliould  remain  for  ever.  ’ 

Art.*  22.  The  Thirty^ntne  Articles ;  or,  a  Plan  of  Reform 
in  the  Legiflative  Delegation  of  Utopia^  By  the  Author  of 
A  call  to  the  Jews.*  8vo.  6d.  Johnfon.  1785.  ' 

The  moft  impotent  effort  at  humour  that  was  ever  attempted. 

Art.  23.  A  political  PJalnti  for  the  Service  of  the  Tear  1785. 
Addrefled  to  the  People  of  England.  Dedi  cated  to  her  Grace 
the  Duchefs  of  Devonfliire.  Principiiiy  int  ended  tor  the  Edifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Grocers,  and  the  Retailers  of  Tea.  Proper  to  be 
read  in  all  Houfes  and  Families  throughout  the  Illand  of  Great 
Britain,  during  the  continuance  of  the  prefent  IvUr.ifleis.  .By 
Quicquid  Prsecipies  Efto  Brevis,  Elq.  410.  is.  Ridgway. 
London.  i78{» 

Of  this  pfalm  our  readers  will  be  pleafed  to  accept  a  fpecimcii. 

*  Thus  !  doth  your  young  Chancellor  lavifli  away  honours  at 
his  will,  and  titles,  when  it  feemeth  him  meet* 

*  For  though!  his  own  likenefs  he  greatly  multipllcth  not:  Yet, 

ufeful  verily  is  he  in  creation  • — True! — He  isfpwring  in  his  mar- 
quifates  %  but ;  who  can  upbraid  him  with  vifeounts  and 
carls  ?  ^ 

*  If  parliaraentary  intefeft  he  affc^^cth !  You  may  have  earls 
meted  out  by  the  peck:  Yea!  vifeounts  and  barons  bv  the 
bufliel  !* 

Art#  24^  Anjv/er  to  the  Defence  tf  the  Perthjhire  Refolutions, 
8 VO.  IS.  Creech.  Edinburgh.  178$. 

The  Pcrthfliire  reftjlutions  hada  reference  to  the  fupport  of  fmall 
flills,  of  which  the  deflru^lion  waS  deem6d  an  expedient  meafure 
by  government.  ’  They  were*  defended,  however,  as  proper,  by  an 
anonymous  writer ;  and  to  this  defence,  the  pamphlet  before  us  is 
an  anfwer.  The  author  difeovers  an  acquaintance  with  the  ScottiQi 
laws,  and  is  verjr  probably  a  member  of  the  College  of  Juftice  at 
Edinburgh.  He  is  acutq  and  puihes  his  atitagonifl  with  vigour^ 


♦  Vide  Review,  voU  ii.  p.  311. 
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It  IS  not,  however,  pcrfetlly  clear  to  us,  that  he,  hai  overthrown 
hiin.  A  good  deal  of  vivacity,  and  even  wit,  arc  difplayed  in  this 
tra6t;  But  the  latter,  perhaps,  is  fomewhat  nufplaced.  .In  , a  mat¬ 
ter  of  polity,  and  ri6vcnue,  weighty  arguments  are  the  ftron^eft 
weapons.  U|X)n  fiich  topics  the  employment  of  wit  is  fomething 
more  than  improper.  It  excites  a  fufpicion,  that  the  caufc  to  be 
'  fupported  is  a  bad  oiie,  and  requires  other  aids  than  found  fenfe 
and  folid  reafonings. 

Art.  25.  Delate  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons^  on  the  Motion 
of  the  Right  Hon*  William  Pitt,  tor  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  Reprefentation  of  the  People  of  England  in  Parliament^ 
on  Monday,  April  18,  1785.  With  a  correct  Liil  of  the  Divilion* 
8vo;  Stockdale.  i785« 

The  fpeeches  exhibited  in  this  debate  appear  to  have  been  copied 
from  the  newfpapers.  They  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  recommended 
as  pure  and  genuine.  The  editor  has  not  even  been  at  the  trouble  to 
give  any  decent  degree  of  corredtnefs  to  the  language  of  the  report¬ 
ers. 

Art.  26.  Menioriai  of  Mr.  Cuthbert  Gordon^  relative  to  the 
Dlfcovery  and  Uie  of  Cudbear,  and  other  dying .  Wares*  4to« 
Edinburghw 

Mr*  Gordon  having  difeovered  a  dye-warc,  which  is  produced 
from  a  vegetable  fubllance  that  is  to  be  found  on  the  Grampian 
Hills,  gave  it  the  appellation  of  Cudbear^  from  his  own  Chri^nr 
name.  To  recommend  this  dye-w'are  is  the  principal  buiinefs  of 
the  memorial  now  before  us ;  and  it  becomes  us  to  obferve,  that 
Mr.  Gordon  produces  certificates  and  documents  from  merchants 
and  dyers,  which  evince  fully,  that  this  dlfcovery  may  be  of  con- 
fiderablc  utility  to  the  w'oollen,  cotton,  and  linen  mauufadhircs  of 
Great  Britain. 

Art.  1^.  An  Ep'ijilt  from  fohn  Lord  Ajhhurton  in  the  Shades^ 
to  the  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt  in  the  Sunjbine.  With  Notes 
critical,  .political,  hiilorical,  and  explanatory.  4to.  as.  Murray. 
London.  1785. 

Why  the  author  fliould  have  damned  Lord  Afllburton,  or  made 
Kim  write  this  epiftle  froiti  Helly  vve  cannot  fay — but  fo  it  is.  In  the 
two  firft  lines  of  the  epillle  we  are  plainly  given  to  underdand,  that 
the  admonition  does  not  come  from  the  Elyjian  iliadcs,  but  from  a 
place  of ‘‘  The  admonifliing  Lord  fays, 

‘‘  What  dread  difrt ay  my  foul  invades, 

**  And  addsy/x/&  horror  to  the  ihades !  !** 

The  writer  has  thus  opened  a  formidable  .battery  againd  htmfelf 
and  his  performance.  The  other  fide  will  fay,  that  a  damned fpirit 
cannot  with  any  propriety  be  fupppfed  to  g^ve  good  couoleL  and 
that  all  that  is  fald  mud  proceed  from  the  devil,  the  father  or  lies. 
The  character  of  Mr.  D-nd— s  will  enable  our  readers  to*  form  fomc 
opinion  of  this  doggrcl  epldle ;  w^hich  is  intended  to  be  fcveicly 
antl^miniderial* 

«  i  * 

And  mud  D— -nd— your  bead  and  pride, 

Again  be  forc’d  to  change  his  fide  }  ' 

«  T# 
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*  ^  To  K//7A.apoftate,  true  to  TweeJ;^  ]  ^  * 

?(  vnffciii-Vl^ho  haciwards  for  you  read  his  creed  :  i,,  i,, 

jftn  •"’••^lYour  .Trtafurer,  and  ydur  trcafurci  * 

**  Ypurfihn  ftq?portinevVy  meafurc ;  ,  . 

>*^^5  whilom  to  your  rivals  true,  .  ‘  ^ 

vt.moo  Is  now'ftill  tlfcfuUcrtoybu  ;  ,  ^ j  ,  ^  . 

T  f  pfloi  5i‘*’iAnd  frame  a  third  will  nothing  loth,  \ 
j/A  toM  Sre  the  Ceck  crtnvs  deny  ye  loth-*' 

(For,  fure,  compar'd  to  thee,’ D — nd — sf 
t  .  -iU  f*  Bray's  veering  vicar  were  an  afs.)” 

*  .  ^v/  ^  , 

.'This  political  (quib  concludes  with  art  epitaph  “  on  the  Right 
Hon.  William  r— tt,  buried  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  Wellmin- 
ftcfy  beneath  an  enormous  pile  of  uncompleated  ftatutes."  Much 
abufe,\  a.very  little  wit,  and  no  poetry,  make  up  the  fum  total  of 
this  pfeudo-Afburtonean  epiftle. 

Art.  28.  Tie  Hljlt^ry  of  Sir  Henry  Clarendon.  ^  vols.  i2mo. 

,  \  7s.  Baldwin.  1785. 

The  ne  plus  ultra  of  board! ng-fehool  infipidity. 

Atr.  29.  T'he  Claims  of  the  Public  on  the  Minifter^  and  the 
Ser*vants  of  the  Public.  Stated  by  John  Earl  of  Stair.  8vo.  is. 
Stockdale.  .  17851 

His  Lordflilp's  motto  feenis  to  bear  no  friendly  afpeft  to  Mr. 
Pitt : 

Magna  pttis^  Phaeton  !  et  qua  nec  ^irihus  if  is 
Munera  conveniant^  nec  tarn  puerllihus  annis. 

The  noble  anthor,  however,  profefles  to  be  rather  the  friend 
than  the  enemy  of  that  gentleman.  His  Lordflilp's  ideas  on  the 
fubjeft.of  finance,  bear  fome  refemblance  to  thofc  lately  offered  to 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Fox.  “  The  reft  who  does 
not  know  ?" 

Art  30  Camilla  ;  or.  The  Correfpondcnce  of  a  deceafed  Friend. 

-  •  3  vols.  lamo.  Cafs. 

This  novel  is  pert  without  being  lively  ;  and 'fpeaks  perpetually 
of  love  without  being  intcrefting.  It  is  tedious,  and  without  inci¬ 
dent.  It  offends  not,  however,  againft  the  interefts  of  morality  and 
virtue  ;  and  thus  far  it  is  commendable. 

Art.  31.  Belmont  Grove;  or.  The  Difcpvery.  A  Novel. 
In  a  ferics  of  letters.  By  a  Lady.  2  vols.  i2mo.  5s.  Lane. 
In  thefe  volumes  there  is  much  preparation  or  apparatus,  and  a 
mod  imperfeft  fable;  The  author  gives  the  promife  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  is  unable  to  afford  any  gratification.  Having  neither 
art,  ingenuity,  nor  invention,  nothing  is  atchieved.  The  piece  Is 
lame,  defeftive,  and  frivolous  in  the  greateft  degree. 

Art.  32.  The  Heraldry  of  Nature ;  or,  InfruHiens  for  the  King 
at  Arms.  Comprifing  the  arms,  fimporters,  crefts,  and  mottoes, 
both  in  Latin  and  Englifli,  of  the  Peers  of  E— 1 — d.  Blazoned 
from  the  authority  of  truth,  ind  charaderiftically  deferiptive  of 
the  fcvcral  Qualities  that  diftingulfh  their  poflefTor^.  To  which  is 
added,  feveral  famplcs,  neatly  etched  by  an  eminent  engraver. 
i2mo.  2s.  6d.  Smith* 
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This  is  an  attempt  to  ch«ra<^lcrize  the  peerage,  byj)ointing  rc- 
fpe<5lively  to  the  private  charafters  of  the  nobihty.  The  fancy  i». 
not  deficient  in  wit ;  and  many  of  the  mottoes  arc  very  happy.  But 
the  work  is  too  long,  and  has  a  difguftlng  lamenefs  in  it.  * 

Art.  33.  /ippendix  to  Thoughts  on  Executive  yuftice^  lie. 
Occalioned  by  a  Charge  given  to  the  Grand  Jury  for  The  county 
of  Surrey^  at  the  Lent  AlFizes  1785,  by  the  Hon.  Sir  Richard 
Perryn,  Knt.  one  of  the  Barons  of  Ws  Majefty^s  Court  of  Ex¬ 
chequer.  1 2 mo.  Dodiley.  i  *  ^ 

This  trifle,^  like  the  thing  to  which  it  refers,  is  of  no  value.  It 
difeovers  a  great  ferocity  of  difpofuion,  and  a  remarkable  want  of 
infeymation  on  the  fubje^  he  treats.  At  the  fame  time  the  author  is 
very  ilendcrly  acquainted  with  the  art  of  compolition. 

Art.  34  yf  new  French  Spelling  Book^  with  the  Englt/h  tQ 
e*very  IVord  ;  or^ .  a  Syjlem  of  Reading  on  a  Plan  fo  entirely 
as  not  to  hear  the  Icajl  Rcfcmhlance  to  any  Thing  o  f  the  Kind  hi¬ 
therto  attempted.  By  the  afliftance  of  which  pupils  may  be  taught 
to  read  in  one-tenth  part  of  the  time  ufually  devoted  to  that  pur- 
pofe.  The  words  are  divided  into  fyllables,  not  according  to  the 
number  of  letters,  but  according  to  the  number  of  difiin^f  founds  ; 
two  fyllables,  that  require  but  one  emiilion  of  the  voice,  being 
here  placed  in  the  fame  divifion,  and  confidqrcd  in  eflfeft  but  as 
one.  Syllables  of  a  particular  termination  arc  clalTed  together, 
and  that  ufeful  arrangement  is  preferved  through  the  whole  work  ; 
which  is  likewlfc  interfperfed  with  rules  and  remarks  on  the  gen¬ 
ders  of  nouns,  and  on  prol'ody,  the  accent  being  marked  on  every 
.  fyllable,  where  the  knowledge  of  it  can  be  of  any  ufe  in  helping 
the  reader  to  the. right  utterance  of  the- found.  By  Mr.-  Du- 
IMitaad,  teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin,  of  French,  Italian,  and 
mod  of  the  European  living  tongues ;  and  author  of  feveral  ' 
fchool  books,  grammars,  and  other  works.  12100.  is.  Crowder, 

>784.  _  .  ,  , 

^  This  appears  to  be  a  very  curious  performance.  It  is  written  by 
a  perfon,  who,  we  believe,  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  beil 
French  teacher  in  the  metropolis,  and  it  is  infinitely  more  copious 
than  any  thing 'of  the  kind  yet  extant.  We  perceive  in  it  indeed, 
a  little  of  that  profeiTional  ingenuity,  which  was  calculated  to  hin¬ 
der  the  book  fr  'in  being  a  fufricient  mafterof  pronunciation  by  itfelf, 
if  that  had  been  polTible.  •  But  perhaps  it  was  not ;  and  fiich  as  it 
is,  it  will  afford  conliderablc  alfidancc  to  the  perfon,  who  is  imper- 
fe(^ly  verfed  in  the  ful^etfl ;  and  will  be  of  fervice  both  to  the  pro¬ 
ficient  and  the  learner,  by  its  tendency  to  the  reducing  the  anomalies 
of  Gallic  caprice,  to  fomething  of  a  regular  fydem. 

Art.  35. V  Coalition  \  or  Family  Anecdotes.  -A  NoveU 

.  By  Mrs.  Boys.  Dedicated  by  penniflion  to  Mrs.  diallings.  2vols. 
i2mo.  7s.  Bew.  178^. 

This  novel  partakes  of  thofe  dcfc(^s,  which  we  are  but  too  often 
obliged  to  confefs^  in  the  productions  of.  female  pens,  a  loofc,  indi¬ 
go  fled  dylc,  and  an  extreme  inattention  to  grammatical  propriety. 
The  political  allufions  w  Inch  the  title  promifes,  are  net  more  far¬ 
fetched  than  they  are  illiberal  ;  and  can  only  originate  in  an  intem¬ 
perate,  mifguidej  zeal,  Eutinipitc  of  thclc  blcmifhes,  wc  do  not 
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Lefitatc  to  pronounce  the  performance  extremely  fiipenof  to  the  hia- 
jorJty  of  books  of  thk  defeription  which  we  arc  obliged  to  perul'c* 
The  plot  is  ingenioufly  formed,  and  the  incidents  are  accompanied 
with  the  reflexions  of  a  feniible  and  cultivated  mind;  The 
modefly  of  the  author  is  confpicuous  :  (he  avoids  all  attempt  at  the 
pathetic,  and'fhe  hasnot'afpired  to  much  refinement  of  charaXer  and 
exquifltenefs  ot  humour*  But  on  the  other  hand,  her  denOuinent  is 
conceived*  with  peculiar  felicity,  and  executed  with  a  maftery  little 
inferior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  was  ever  attempted* 

Art..  36,  Stone  Coffin  ;  or\  A  new  Way  of  making  Love. 

A  Poem.  Dedicated  (without  permiffion)  to  Lady  C— ^ ^ 

,  4to.  is;  Cattermoul*  ^  , 

And  a  -  new  way  of  making  titles  too,  my  good  friend !  But,  it 
ieeihs,  the  heroine  was  willing  to  out-do  “  the  fatnous  Queen  Dido, 
“  that  was  enamoured  of  a  brazen  bulb’*  In  a  word,  the  author 
having  poured  out  his  eternal  nonfenfe  for  twenty  pages  together, 
now  thinks  to  expiate  his  offence,  by  facrificing  decency  at  thd  fame 
ihrinc,  at  which  he  had  before  facrificed  common  fentci 

For  the  ENGLISH  REVIEW. 

NATIONAL  AFFAIRS.. 

[For  JUNE,  1785.] 

IRELAND. 

.  »  •  ' 

WHILE  the  Britifli  parliament  fits  in  judgment  oh  the  ptopb- 

fitions  for  regulating  our  commerce  unth  Ireland,  the  par- 
liametit  of  that  kingdom  adjourns,  doubtful  of  the  courfe  they 
ought  to  purfuc  till  they  know  our  determinations  ;  and  keeping 
ftiU  a  watchful  and  jealous  eye  upon  our  conduX.  The  infinite  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  confiderations  that  mu  ft  be  attended  to,  and  which  the 
apprehenfions  of  manufaXurers  force  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Ic^flature,  joined  with  the  rivallty  of  the  two  nations,  lay  fuch  a 
foundation  for  debate  and  altercation,  as  feldom  occurs  even  in  the 
councils  of  free  and  enlightened  ftates*  As  a  great  part  of  the 
reafoning  on  this  intricate  fubjeX  conlifts  in  conjeXure  and  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  contingencies,  it  might,  like  the  metaphylical  dilputes  of  the 
fchools,  afford  to  the  various  fubtlety  of  the  human  mind  matter  ot 
debate,  not  for  one  century,  but  for  ever.  For  where  are  precedents 
to  be  found  in  the  hiftory  of  thefe  or  other  kingdoms  for  fettling  this 
new  conjunXure  of  affairs,  if  you  proceed  iqK)ii  jujlice  or  the  law 
of  nature  and  nations  ?  or  by  what  certain  criterion  are  we  to  judge 
concerning  the  etfeX  of  laws  involving  fo  vaft  a  variety  of  fluXuating 
and  unforefeen  circumftanccs,  it  you  decide  upon  the  principles  ot 
utility  and  national, ad  vantage.?  .  The  minifler  forefecing  endlefs 
debates,  and  aware  of  the  importance  of  a  quick  decifion,  haftens 
the  bufinefs  all  that  is  in  his  power.  If  prolonged  argument  tends 
to  iharpen  the  tempers  of  indiv  iduals^  and  IrXs,  aiivl  parties,  even 
where  the  fubjeX  of  debate  is  net  mingled  with  any  real,  or  rarher 
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vifible  iatevcfi  or  advantage  ;  much  more  Is  it* to  be  apprehended^ 
that  the  humours  of  rival  nations  will  be  ibured  By  continued yebn* 
tenti>n  concerning  matters  of  the  greateft  momenc^  and  whbfe 
cuffion  infallibly  tends  to  ftimulate  and  intiamc  the'paffions  both  of 
avarice,  and  national  pride  and  emulation, 

If  nc  preliminaries,  if  nothing  fubftantial  be  fettled’  between 'the 
two  kingdoms  Ik? lore  the  receiTes  of  the  two  parliaments,!  there  is 
ground  to  apprehend,  that  the  jealoufics  »of  the  manufa^rers 
fliould  unite  them  into  fiich  a  compa<^  and  formidable  body  as  would 
in  the  end  defeat  the  views  of  the  preient  adminiflratiom  But 
whether  this  event,  if  it  fhould  ever  happen,  ought  to  be  regarded  aa 
a  fubjeft  of  triumph  or  of  regret,  is  a  matter  of  doubt  and  un¬ 
certainty.  Where  national  antipathies  prevail,  and  real  or  imaginary 
oppolitionof  intcrefts,  treaties  of  commerce  extended  on  paper  with 
the  nlceft  caution  and  art  are  of  no  avail.  It  is  power  alone  that 
gives  elHcacy  to  laws,  whether  over  llates  or  individuals.  Individuals 
of  the  farne  focicty  and  under  the  fame  governments,  pay  obedience 
to  the  laws' bccaufe  the  authority  of  the  fovereign  is  able  to  enforce 
them.  Independent  kingdoms  watch  for  opportunities  of  evading 
treaties  by  fophiftry,  or  breaking  through  them  by  violence.  Writ¬ 
ten  agreements  between  nations  are  not  obferved  longer  than  con- 
veniency  ret^uires  ;  nor  furvive  for  any  length  of  time  the  humour 
and  the  varying  circumftanccs  in  which  they  were  made.  There  is 
no  common  head  to  give  harmony,  to  the  different  members  of  one 
body.  As  for  the  powers  that  guarantee  political  fettlements,  their 
interefts,  for  the  mod  part  change,  as  well  as  the  fituations  and 

{allions  of  the  parries  in  whofe  caufe  they  interpole  their  mediation. 

i eland,  cfleutially  independent  and  divided  from  Great  Britain^ 
owns  not  any  power  of  controul  in  any  dlfpute  that  may  arife 
between  the  nations.  Where  then  is  the  utility  of  commercial 
regulations  ?  Formal  compafts  uj>on  a  thoufand  points,  foine  of 
them  of  no  mighty  confec^uence,  prefent  as  iliany  opportunities,  and 
temptations  too,  of  bringing.th_e.  force  of  the  commercial  treaties  to 
the  Trial,  and  defying  the  authority  of  the  Britilh  legiflaturc.  It 
would  have  been  better  policy,  perhaps,  to  have  left  the  Irifh  to 
themfelves,  to  have  fuftcred  the  mercantile  mania j  like  that  of 
their  Volunteers,  to  fublide  through  time,  or  perhaps,  in  imitation 
of  the  prudent  conduft  of  the  IriAi  parliament  towards  thofe  armed 
affociators,  to  have  oppofed  their  brilknefs  with  refolution,  while 
their  tempers  fliould  have  been  managed  with  flattering  praifes  and 
kind  exprellions.'f 

But,  in  the  political  conduvSl  of  England  towards  the  filler  king¬ 
dom  wc  may  difeern,  how  naturally  men  run  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  and  how.  dilficult  ]a  matter  it  is  to  balance  the  paflions, 

and  reflraln  and  regulate  the  impulfes  of  the  mind,  fo  as  to  purfue 

^  -  -  --  .  ■  ■■  --  ■  ■  . 

f  The  conduct  of  the  Irilh  parliament,  in  fpeaking  foftly  to  and 
of  the  Volunteers,  while  they  rejected  their  petition  for  a  reform^ 
is  at  once  a  counter-part  and  fatyr  .on  that  of  the  Englifli  niiniflry^ 
with  regard  to  the  Americans.  The  Englifti  government  talked  m 
a  threatening  and  contemptuous  tone,  but  neglected  the  moment  of 

aaion. 
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4^6  Kattofial  ^ 

without  turning  either  to  the  right. or  left,  the  ftr^t  wayof  reafort* 
Oil  the  firft  appearances  of  iiifurredtipn  in  America,,  we  laughed  at 
the  folly  of  the  deluded  infurgents,  and  were  inclined  to  pity  their 
W’^eaknets  and  precipitation.  In  proportion  as  the  report  of  a  revolt 
gained  groun^  we^raifed  the  tone  of  our  contempt,  and  began  to 
change ' our  pity  ihto  indignation*  We  pronounced  the  Americans 
to  be  cowards",  and  thereby  jwovoked  too  ferious  a  refutation  of  that 
unmerited  reproach.  •  .Confeious  now,  that  the  fplrit  of  liberty, 
erecting  f  her  ftandard  among  an  united  people,  on  ground  fo  ad* 
vantageous  as  North  America  to  her  caufe,  is  invincible,  we  con¬ 
found  all  diilindtions  of  caufe,  character,  and  local  lit  nation. — 
The  contemners  of  the  Americans  appear  the  fervile  flatterers  of 
the  Irilh.  How  fudden  the  revolutions  in  the  fentiments  even  of 
nations!  Having  granted  to  Ireland  all  that  juflice  could  require, 
or  w'arrant,  there  the  Britifh  legiflature  Ihould  have  flopped.  .It 
ought  ftill  to  have  preferved  a  fupreme  and  controuling 
power :  and  this  it  might  have  done,  If  the  reflux  of  that  fplrit  and 
pride  which  followed  the  war  terminated  in  1763,  had  not  been  in 
proportion  to  the  giddy  height  of  its  utmofl  elevation.  Ireland  is 
at  our  doors  :  the  Irifh  though  brave,  arc  neither  induftrious  nor 
united.  No  real  caufe  of  complaint  exifts  :  and  the  chief  men  of 
the  country  are  connected  with  England.  A  naval  arfenal  at  Milford- 
Haven,  would  have  longer  preferved  peace  with  Ireland  than 
all  the  provilions  that  can  poflibly  be  comprehended  in  the  mofl  vo¬ 
luminous  treaty,  fliould  it  ever  be  formed,  that  has  yet  appeared  in 
the  whole  diplomatical  h^ftorJ^ 

In  the  prefent  conjundhirc  of  affairs,  a  permanent  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  to  be  effeifled  only  by  a  national  union. 
In  procefs  of  time,  this,  there  is  fomc  reafon  to  hope,  w’ill  be  ef- 
fefled.  And  certainly  it  is  eafy  to  forefee  that  England  and  Ireland 
muft  henceforth  be  more  united,,  or  more  divided  than  they  have 
ever  been.  If  they  fliould  be  more  united,  and  one  head  fliould 
call  forth  the  energy,  and  dlre£t  the  movements  of  the  whole,  the 
Britifli  empire  might  perhaps  yet  rife  td  an  envied  pre*eminence 
among  the  nations.  A  pre-eminence  more  durable  than  that  from 
which  flie  has  lately  fallen,  becaufe,  it  is  prefumed,  that  experi¬ 
ence  has  now  taught  her  political  wifdom  and  moderation.  Scot¬ 
land  is  a  kingdom  greatly  inferior  in  natural  fertility  and  lituation, 
as  well  as  in  numl^r  of  inhabitants,  to  Ireland.  And  it  is  cafy  to 
trace  a  confiderable  fliare  of  the  profperity  of  England  to  its  union 
with  Scotland. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  there  fliould  be  a  total  reparation  betiveen 
thc'kingdpms,  that  reparation  would  not  only  affed  the  interefts  of 
Great  Brltjun.  It  would  materially  influence  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe.  Neighbouring  nations,  like  neigh^uriiig  Lords  and 
and  Chieftains,  arc  generally' at  variance  with  one*  another.  There 
was  not  a  village  in  New  Zeal^d  which  Captain  Cook,  with  his 
companions,  vifited,  but  exhorted  him  to  Jeftroy  their  neighbours. 
This  principle  of  animofity  Is  by  no  means  dependent  on  ideas  of  In- 
tcreft,  and  I'ecms  to  be  common  t(^  ifianklnd,  wnh  wolves,  and  tygers 
^d  other  ferocious  animals.  The  natives  of  Nantucket,  who  live 
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folely  onoyfters  and  other  (hell-fifli,  with*  perhaps  a  fittle*  frint 
and  the  .Ipontaneous  ‘  prod  unions  of  the  earth,  arc  ‘^ivkied 
by  a  ridje  of  hills.  Into  tWd  nations,  though  derived  from  the 
fame  origin.  The  inhabitants  on  the  well  fide,  and  thofc  bn^’thc 
call,  are  animated  iagainll  each  other,  on  no  other  account  than 
that  of  the  natural  barrier,  by  the  moft  furious 'and  ira'j^acable' ha¬ 
tred,  whichever  and  anon  breaks  ’  out  into  the  ficrccil  hoftilhiei. 
Now  if  there  is  fuch  refentment  between  neighbouring  natkfns, 
where  tKere-is  no  real  apjx)fition  of  intcrelh,  much  more 'may  we 
expeft,  that  the  moft  violent  contefts  will  divide  IrcUnU  ahd  Eng¬ 
land,  if  a  famenefs  of  government  (hall  not  melt  them  down  into  one 
focial  and  friendly  empire.  If  a  divllion  between  the  two  kingdoms 
lliould  take  place,  then  that  would  happen  which  has  unilptmly 
happened,  and  now  obtains  on  the  face  of  the  whole  ^luhe.  Na¬ 
tions  feparated  from  each  other  by  the  intervention  or  imcrjacency 
of  a  nation,  hoflile  becaufc  contiguous  to  hmh,  would  be  friendly 
to  one  another,  France  would  take  part  with  Ireland  ;  Spain  and 
great  part  of  Germany,  with  Gieat  Britain.  This  new  order  of 
affairs  would  involve  a  great  many  other  powers,  and  effect  both 
various  and  memorable  revolutions. 

ENGLISH  MANUFACTURES. 

The  prefent  embarralfment  with  Ireland  has  furniflicd  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  dilcerning  fome  features,  hitherto  perhaps 'unnoticed  in 
the  charafters  of  different  claffes  of  people  in  England.  -  The  clafg,  or 
in  the  fafhionable  ftile  of  parliament,  the  defeription  of  men  who  arc 
the  moft  alarmed  at  the  Irifh  propolitions,  arc  the  manufafturers. 
As  this  numerous',  body  form  th^  great  fupport  of  Englilh  prof- 
pcriiy,  fo  when  the  iiitcreil  of  England  feems  to  be  oppolcd  by  that 
of  another  country,  they  are  the  moft  zealous  and  adivc'in  the 
public,  bccaufe  it  .is  their  own  caufe.  The  merchant  compared 
with  the  manufacturer,  is,  to  the  prefent  grand  bufinefs  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  indifferent.  -The  merchant  is  not  fo  much  confined  as  the 
manufacturer,  to  one  fpot.  He  is  more  a  citizen  of  the  world.  If 
he  does  not  find  employment  for  his  capital  in  one  channel,  he 
looks  about  for  another.  It  is  no  great  matter  to  him,  provided 
he  can  find  a  ready  market  for  his  'goods,  whether  they  be  ex¬ 
ported  or  im}X)rtcd,  in  Irifli  or  in  Englilh  vefl'els.  The  work-houfes, 
the  materials,  the  iiiftruments  of  the  maniifafturer,  cannot  be  fo 
cafily  moved  as  bills  of  credit.  They  are  fo  many  cords  which  bind 
him  to  the  foil.  He  is  Icfs  a  citizen  of  the  world  than  |hc  merchant, 
and  more  of  an  Englilhman.  It  might  therefore  be  expefted,  in 
cafe  of  any  convulfion  that  thq  fafety  of  the  ftate  would  depend 
more  on  the  efforts  of  the  inanufadlgring  than  the  mercantile  in- 
tereft. 

It  is  true,  that  all  patentees  and  monopolifts,  among  whom  we  are 
to  rank,  and  in  the  very  fit  ft  place  the  Weft  India  merchants,  arc 
much  awakened  by  the  prefent  conjunflure,  as  the  moft  fliarp-fighted 
manufacturer  from  Birmingham  or  Manchefter.  But  this  is  not 
the  cafe  with  the  merchant  at  iarge,  and  forms  not  any  exception 
to  our  general  rcalbning. 

The  price  of  provliions  and  other  articles  are  intimately  con¬ 
nected 
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tie£bd  witTi  thje  profperitv  of  manufafture?  yet  It  does  not 
ap^ar  th^  there  is  any  violent  or  general  alarm  among  landholdtri 
and  &mers.  .The  danger  pf  lofs  and  difadvantage  to  thefe,  rhcu;h 
appertain  to  theni  as  to  the  manufa^lurers,  is  more  dlflaht  and  elr- 
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In  thejnidd  of  .jn  aflfefled -  eeconomy,  miniftry,  in  order  to  hu¬ 
mour  tt];^  whims,  ^d  give  employment  to  the  plodding  and  reftlefs 
genius  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  have  refolyed  to  lay  oiit  large,  we 
had  almoft  faid  immenfe  fums  in  fortifications.  Ports  are  to  be 
.built  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes  of  Canada,  for  the  protedlion  of  our 
trade  with  the  Indians.  This  is  to  com  pen  fate  tor  the  eafy  and 
impolitic  ceifion  of  the  pafles  into  Canada  to’^the  North  Americans. 
The  Irifli  nation,  at  a  time  when  they  did  not  carry  their  he^ids  fo 
high  as  they  now  do,’  about  half  a  century  ago,  built  a  magazine  at 
Dublin.  Dr.  Swift,  on  that  occalion,  for  the  laft  time,  exercifed 
bis  genius  for  fatyn  ‘ 

Behold  a  proof  of  Irifli  fenfe  !  , 

“  Here  Irifli  fenfe  is  feen,  . 

‘‘  'W^hen  nought  Is  left  thatS  worth^defence, 

“  We  build  a  magazine  !’* 

But  the  works  at  Plymouth  and  Portfmouth  portend  ver}'  feriou^ 
evils  to  this  country.  At  a'moJcratc  cbmputation,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  garrifons  amounting  to  40,000  men.  Magazines  mull  be 
creftecfnnd  flored  v.  Ith  ;|.o;ooo‘  rations  of  provifions.  This  (acrifice 
is  really  too  coftly  a  gratification  to  any  peer  of  France,  Scotland, 
.or  England. .  • 

Secondly,  Thefe  works  are  by  ho  means  ncccffary  for  the  defence 
of  Britain,  which’confifts  in  its.  navy,  ^militia,  and  the  native  fpirit 
•  of  the  people. 

Thirdly,  It  is  pernicious,  in  as  much*  as  it  tends  to  divert  onr 
force  from  the  polls  in  -which  *  it  may  be  raoft  advantageoufly  ex¬ 
erted,  and  to  weaken*  the  refources  'of  the  nation  in  cafe  of  in- 
valion.  As  the  great  bulwark  of  Britain  is  her  navy,  and  as  thut 
is  fupported  by  commerce,  commerce  fhould  be*  the  great  objeri  ot 
our  care  and  fedulous  attention.  If  that  is  protected,  new  works 
at  Plymouth  and  Poitfm®uth  wull  be  ncedlcfs :  if  it  is  not,  they  will 
not  avail.  And,  of  the  prefent  adminifiration,  future  political  hiflo- 
rians,  perhaps,  may  afler^  that  it  was  a  poor  compenfation  for  their 
conimercial  concefiions  <0  Ireland,  that  they  erciSted  new  fortifica¬ 
tions  at  bur  principal  dock-yards.  In  general,  the  idea  of  taking 
ihclter  within  walls  and  ditches,  is  now  to  the  Britifh  nation,  and  it 
foftcred,  it  will  naturally  dlmlnilh,  in  proportion  to  its  grow  th, 


the  bold  confidence  of  the  En^lilh  militia,' and' Britifli  feamen. 
Agjun.  If  our  whole  confidence  be  not,  as  heretofore,  placed 


m 


the  navy  and  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  and  we  fliould  begin  to 
think  ot  refilling  an  enemy  within  walls  and  trenches,  fucli  fortifi¬ 
cations  will  become  neceffary  all-over  the  ifland;  For  there  are 

many 
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many  other  places  where  an  invading  aruiy  might  land,  be&des 
Plymouth  and  Portfmouth.  Britain  prefents  an  extended  coaft,  and 
France  can  pour  in  upon  us  moft  numerous  armies.  If  wc  do  not 
oppole  their  entrance  into  the  iiland,  they  might  over-run,  wd,  per¬ 
haps,  finally’^  lubduc  it.  We  have  no  Irontitr  towns  to  proteft  us, 
no  internal  fortrefies  to  protradt  our  fall  and  to  keep  our  fate  m  fuf- 

i)enre  :  oppoled  like  the  Grecians  to  the  hi  numerable  armies  of 
^crlia,  we  nuift  fight  the  hereditary  foes  of  our.  native  land  at  the 
ftraits  of  Thermopylse.  The  Thermopylse  of  England  ts  the  Britifli 
Channel.  This  the  grand  bulwark  which  the  hand  of  nature  has 
formed  for  our  prote^^ion ! 

CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE. 

Appearances  ftill  lead  us  to  believe,  that  peace  will  be  foon  fettled 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  Emperor.  The  flames  of  war  in  Europe 
will,  in  all  probability,  firft  break  out  on  the  cenfines  of  Turkey 
and  Rutfia.  The  Turks,  like  other  conquerors,  are  more  fuccefs- 
ful,  it  would  feem,  in  ofFenlivc  than  in  defenfive  war.  The  fury 
of  enthufiafm,  which  gives  ardour  to  a  ludden  attack,  fublidcs 
under  the  fatigues  of  fieges  and  hoftile  invafion.  The  celerity  with 
which,  in  the  icventh  and  eighth  centuries,  they  extended  their  pow¬ 
er  from  the  Perfian  Gulph  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  was  prodigi¬ 
ous  :  but,  in  their  turn,  they  have  been  at  different  times  humbled, 
by  the  inroads  of  the  Tartars  and  Perfians  ;  and,  about  a  century 
ago,  their  very  exiftence  as  a  nation  was  threatened  with  annihil¬ 
ation,  by  a  ftnall  ftate,  at  prefent  but  little  heard  of  in  the  world. 
In  the  year  1687,  the  Venetians,  under  the  conduct  of  their  captain 
general  Mofofini  and  the  count  Coningfec,  reduced  under  their 
authority  the  city  of  Corinth,  and,  foon  after,  the  whole  of  the 
Morea.  Hence  they  paffed  into  Scio,  and  alarmed  Cyprus,  Rhodes, 
and  the  reft  of  the  iflands  in  the  iEgean  Sea.  At  lafl  they  threatened 
to  break  through  the  Dardanelles,  and  even  to  ftorra  the  feat  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  And  this  they  probably  would  have  accompUflied, 
if  the  Pope  had  encouraged  their  ardour  by  abfolving,  which  was 
the  condition  they  required,  certain  religious  houfes  from  their  vows, 
and  annexing  them  to  the  republic  in  favour  of  the  common  caufe  of 
Chriftiahity.  But  this  condition  the  pope,  Innocent  XI.  who  was 
a  Milanefe,'  and  more  attached  to  the  natural  enemy  of  Veuiicc,  the 
emperor,  than  to  the  repubiic,  refufed  to  grant ;  and  the  Venetians, 
whofc  martial  fpirit  was  tempered,  as  might  l)e  expelled  in  the  con¬ 
duit  of  noble  merchants,  with  fome  regard  to  lofs  and  gain,  defilltd 
from  their  enterpfize.  In  the  fpace  of  little  more  than  twenty  years 
after  thefe  tranfaitions,  the  courage  of  the  Turks  was  ftimulated  by 
thefuccefles  of  their  ally  Lewds  XIV.  to  carrj’  the  war  into  the  feat 
of  their  enemies,  and  they  made  themfelves  mafters  of  t)ic  iiland  ot 
Candia.'  So  true  it  is  of  the  Turks,  what  Livy,  an  hiflorlan  nor 
lefs  profound  than  elegant,  affirms  of  mankind  in  general,  that  there 
IS  naturally  more  energy  and  fpirit  in  the  alhulants  than  in  the  defend¬ 
ants.  Should  the  enthufiafm  of  the  Turks  be  by  any  incident  re¬ 
vived,  it  might  make  a  fucceisful  faily  at  lea  ft  i4>on  the  overbearing 
power  of  the  Ru Ilians.  . 

Although 
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"  COTERNOR  HASTINGS.  ^ 

Although  no  illuminations  hare  cxprcHed  the  congratulations  of 
his  countrymen,  this  month  is  diftinguillicd  by  the  return  of  Mr. 
JiHftings  from  India^  who  uniting  the  molt  profound  policy  with  the 
utmoil  vigour  and  promptitude  of  action,  and  nobly  exceeding  his 
delegated'  powers,  as  occafion  required,  in  the  midll  of  iSuduating 
councils  and  the  civil  con vuiiions  of  a  difmembered  empire,  preferved 
to  his  countr}%  as  if  in  fpitc  of  herfelf,  the  noblelt  dependency 
any  nation  did  qr  can  poflel's.  A  celebrated  orator,' who  in  the 
ardour  of  emulation,  propofed  to  himfelfas  a  fubjett  of  imitation 
the  brighteft  example  of  Roman  eloquence,  looked  about  like  the 
Roman  patriot  for  foine  peculating  pro-cop fuU  on  whom  he  might 

Sur  out  the  bittereit  invcrtlve,  and  thought  he  had  found  one  in 
r.  Haflings.  The  governor  general  of  Bengal  returns  to  confront 
his  precipitate  accufer,  and  wit  n  an  erert  front,  fee  ms  to  reply  to  all 
the  iludied  harangues  of  the  9rator,  ‘‘  you  arc  delirous.  Sir,  of 
appearing  a  Cicero,  bu(  you  have  not  found  in  me  a  Yerres.” 


conclujion  ef  our  acemnt  of  Dr.  Priejlleys  Letters 
to^Dr.  Hotjley  is  unavoidably  pojiponed  to  a  future  number. 

ft t  T^ttle^  Contents^  and  Index^  to  V ?/.  V,  .  of  the  Englifh 
Review  will  be  given  in  our  next. 

Communications  for  this  Review  are  dcjtred  to  be  tranf 
mined  to  Mr.  Murray,  Bookfellery  No.  32,  Fleet-ftfeer, 
London  ;  wl^ere  fuhfcribers  are  reqtiejled  to  give  in  their  names. 


